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During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
115 participating locations (see opposite 
page) offer inventive 3-course, prix-fixe 
menus for $20, $30 or $40 per person. 
Try breakfast, brunch and lunch specials 
at select locations. 


TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to 
Vermonters in need. 

In 2014, with your help, we raised more 
than $13,000 for the Vermont Foodbank. 
This year, The Vermont Community 
Foundation will once 
again match our total 
donation up to $5,000. 

Help us connect all 
Vermonters with 
local healthy food. 

Donate today at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com. 




Foodies compete against one another in a statewide 
Instagram scavenger hunt. The challenges will be announced 
at the start of Restaurant Week and t he participants w ill 
have one week to complete the task s. The winner will 
receive a dinner for six in the butcher room at Hen of the 
Wood (Burlington) cooked by chef Eric W^ffiflreW 
Sign up to compete at vermontrestaurantweek.com. 



The Dish: 


Git Yer Goat! 


Goats are the world’s most 
common meat source, valued 
for their relatively inexpensive 
upkeep, resilience and 
adaptability. Vermont is home 
to thousands of these cute 
critters — we make some of our 
finest cheeses with their milk. 

But most Vermonters have never 
eaten chevon, or goat meat, and it 
rarely appears on restaurant menus. 

How cottrelWhv aren’t more farmers 
introducing meat goats into their 
fields? Why aren’t chefs putting 
them on their menus? Join a panel of 
local experts for a lively discussion on the 
potential these bleating babies represent 
for Vermont’s food system and evolving 
agricultural landscape. Special thanks to City 
Market and the Intervale. 


Culinary 
Pub Quiz 


Experts include: 

• Miles Hooper, Vermont Creamery 

• Shirley Richardson, Managing Partner, 
Vermont Chevon, LLC 

• Karen Freudenberger, Project Manager 
for Pine Island Community Farm 

(part of the Vermont Goat Collaborative) 

• Matt Birong, Chef-owner, 3 Squares Cafe 

Wednesday, April 29, 5:30-7p.m. 

ArtsRiot, 400 Pine St., Burlington, $5 donation. 
Info, 540-0406. 


'*■ SUNDAY, APRIL 26 
Compete for prizes in seven rounds 
of foodie trivia hosted by Seven 
Days and Top Hat Entertainment. 
Limited space. Preregistration at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com is 
required. 

Sunday, April 26. Doors open at 6p.m. 
Trivia: 6:30-9 p.m. Vermont SportsGrill, 
1705 Williston Rd., S. Burlington. 

Info, 860-2009. 


115 PARTICIPATING RESTAURANTS 

Find all menus, hours and reservation contact info at vermontrestaurantiveek.com 


3 Squares Cafe 
51 Main at the Bridge 
Apple Core Luncheonette 
Ariel's Restaurant 
Armory Grille and Bar 
ArtsRiot Kitchen 
Arvads Grill 
A Single Pebble 
August First Bakery & Cafe 
The Bagel Place 
Bar Antidote 
Barkeaters Restaurant 
Barnard Inn Restaurant and 
Max's Tavern 
The Bearded Frog 
The Bench 

Big Picture Cafe & Theater 
Bleu Northeast Seafood 
Bluebird Barbecue 
Bluebird Coffee Stop 
Bluebird Tavern 
Blue Cat Steak & Wine Bar 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
The Bobcat Cafe & Brewery 
Cafe Mediterano 
Cafe Provence 
Church & Main 

The Cider House Barbecue and Pub 

City Market/Onion River Co-op 
Cornerstone Pub & Kitchen 


Daily Planet 

E.B. Strong’s Prime Steakhouse 
El Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina 
El Gato (Burlington, Essex) 

The Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
Fire & Ice Restaurant 

The Gryphon 
Guild Tavern 

Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe 
Healthy Living Cafe 
Hen of the Wood (Burlington, 
Waterbury) 

Hinesburgh Public House 
Hunger Mountain Coop Deli and Cafe 
Istanbul Kebab House 
J. Morgan's Steakhouse 
Junction at the Essex: 

Vermont^ Culinary Resort & Spa 
Juniper 

The Kitchen Table Bistro 
LAmante 

La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 
Leunig's Bistro & Cafe 
Lighthouse Restaurant & Lounge 
The Lobby 
Lucky Next Door 
Maple City Diner 
Maxi's Restaurant 
Michael's on the Hill 


The Mounted Cat 
NECI on Main 
New Moon Cafe 
Noonie Deli 

One Federal Restaurant & Lounge 
Our House Bistro 

The Parker House Inn & Restaurant 
Parkside Kitchen 

Pauline's Cafe 
Phantom 
Pizza Barrio 

Positive Pie (Barre, Hardwick, 
Montpelier) 

Positive Pie Tap & Grill 
Prohibition Pig 
Pulcinella's 
The Red Clover Inn 8. Restaurant 
The Reservoir Restaurant & Tap Room 
Revolution Kitchen 
Roots the Restaurant 
San Sai Japanese Restaurant 
Sarducci's Restaurant and Bar 
The Scuffer Steak & Ale House 
Shanty on the Shore 
Sherpa Kitchen 
Simon Pearce Restaurant 
The Skinny Pancake (Burlington) 
Sonoma Station 
Sotto Enoteca 


South End Kitchen at 
Lake Champlain Chocolates 
Southside Steakhouse 
The Spot 
Starry Night Cafe 
Storm Cafe 

SL Paul Street Gastrogrub 
Sweetwaters 


Tavern at the Essex: 

Vermonfs Culinary Resort & Spa 
Three Brothers Pizza & Grill 
Three Penny Taproom 
Tilt Classic Arcade and Ale House 
Toscano Cafe Bistro 
Tourterelle 
Trattoria Delia 
The Tuckerbox 
TWo Brothers Tavern 
Vermont SportsGrill 
Vermont Tap House 
Waterworks Food + Drink 
The Whiskey Room at Ri Ra Irish Pub 
The Windjammer Restaurant and 

Upper Deck Pub 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 


THE FUN STARTS FRIDAY 



Clash of the Cocktails 


Parents’ Night Out 


<r SATURDAY, MAY 2 
Finish your Restaurant 
Week at this rowdy 
cocktail competitio n. 

Come sample five 
different cocktails 
featuring Vermont 
White Vodka from 
Vermont Spirits. 

The winning recipe, 

determined by your votes, will win glassware from Simon Pearce. Come show your 
support, taste some creative concoctions and celebrate the festival’s finale at Red Square 
— home of last year’s champion, Ross Meilleur. Contestants include Justin Barrows, 
Ted Lipson, Margaret Kienzle, Eric Hodet and Noah Derman. 


«T FRIDAY, MAY 1, & SATURDAY, MAY 2 

Even foodies with kids have no excuse 
to miss out on Vermont Restaurant 
Week. Thanks to the expert childcare 
providers at the Greater Burlington 
YMCA, parents can enjoy a Friday 
or Saturday night on the town while 
their kids have fun at the Y! 

Childcare is available 

Friday, May 1, and Saturday, May 2, 6-8:30 p.m. Food 
and beverage are included in the $15 (members), 
or $20 (nonmembers) per child; ages 2 through 12. 

Preregistration required. 


Saturday, May 2, 3-5 p.m. RedSquare, 136 Church St., Burlington. $10. Info, 864-5684. 


Call 862-9622 to sign up your kids, and don’t forget to make your 
dinner reservations ASAP. Weekend tables fill up fast! 


Plan your appetizing adventure at: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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Let s devour hunger 

together! 

The Vermont Community Foundation is proud to 
once again match total donations up to $5,000 made to 

the Vermont Foodbank during Restaurant Week. 


DONATE NOW: 

VERMONTRESTAURANTWEEK.COM 







Prom & 

Wedding Season 

are here! 

Let us help you 
find the perfect dress! 

Dresses bv: 

Trma Turk 
DVF 
Laundry 
BCBG 

Nicole Miller 
Line & dot 
Bailey 44 
Parker 

Elizabeth & James 
ar,d morel 



ww\v. JessBoutiquc.com 



EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 1 1 

Buy online atjaypeakresort.com orskiburke.com 


EAK&Q BURKE 2015+16 
5N PASSES NOW ON SALE 


Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 
ski & ride season. 


YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 




OTTER CREEK BREWING C°- 



WAKING WINDOWS 5 

MAY 1*2*3 2015 'WINOOSKI *VT 

m OTTERCREEKBREWINQ.COM 
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Footwear 


Equipment 


LARGEST SELECTION IN THE U.S.! 

Over 1500 North Face Models 

This is our biggest sale of the year! Save up to 40% on seasonal 
closeouts on past season models. Come to our Burlington stores and t C/| I 
find your favorite gear and outerwear— check it out, try it on, and take it V** 
home confident that it’s exactly what you want! r • - v 


SAVE % 


Rain & Wind 
Jackets 


Winter 


Workout 

Gear 


The North Face Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 


The North Face Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 


www. KL Mountainshop.com 877 - 284- 3270 
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Arbor Day 
TREE SALE! 

April 13 -May 7 



ONLY $188 for 10' Crabapple 
ONLY $288 for 12' Shade tree 

Horsford 

Nursery 


Route 7, Charlotte 
www.horsfordnursery.ee 


SEVEN DAYS 

ITS WHAT'S FOR DINNER 



STAFF writers Mark Davis, Ethan de Seife, Kathryn 
Flagg. Alicia Freese. Terri Hallenbeck. Nicole Higgins 



feed back 


READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


SECOND OPINION 

“Record Time? Checking Vitals on 
Vermont’s Other Health Exchange,” 
[April 1] creates an incomplete picture 
of the important work done by Vermont 
Information Technology Leaders. In the 
last three years, VITL has accelerated 
the development of the Vermont Health 
Information Exchange, a secure network 
that delivers patient health information 
to providers. The VHIE is now connected 
with Vermont’s 14 hospitals, Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock medical center and 170 health 
care organizations. Last fall, Dr. Karen 
DeSalvo, President Obama’s head of health 
information technology, told VITL: "You 
all are a leader in the country, and you are 
doing some amazing work.” 

VITLAccess, a secure portal to the 
VHIE, allows authorized clinicians to 
see the results of care delivered by other 
providers. Higher-quality, cost-effective 
care is realized when tests don’t need to be 
repeated, a patient’s medication history is 
known or hospitalization for a procedure 
is avoided because test results already 
exist. Vermonters agree: 96 percent of 
those asked have given their consent for 
providers to use VITLAccess. 

Vermont’s major health reform initia- 
tives rely on VITL to capture data for 
population health management. Dr. Craig 
Jones, director of the Vermont Blueprint 
for Health, recently stated, “VITL is poised 
to move Vermont’s health system to a 
whole new level. For the first time, doctors 


will have timely access to more complete 
information to help their patients.” 

VITL has benefited substantially from 
federal and state funding, allowing an in- 
dependent, entrepreneurial company to le- 
verage technology that positively impacts 
health care delivery in Vermont. 


Evans is president and CEO of VITL. 

THE TROUBLES WITH 77 

Finally, an Irish movie that film critic Rick 
Kisonak enjoys [Movie Review: 71, April 
8], Fie on Philomena ; let's all go see a dark, 
gruesome, totally confusing and utterly 
pointless piece of crap about “IRA thugs,” 
"a bloodthirsty mob” and "troublemakers” 
all out to get the sweet, innocent, soccer- 
playing British soldier, fighting in an army 
of occupation against people struggling for 
their independence and dignity. Poor guy 
can’t catch a break, apparently, even though 
he manages to live to hug again while ev- 
erybody else lies dead and bleeding. 

No good guys in this flick — only mur- 
derous Irish villains of every ilk and age 
doing what they do for no apparent reason, 
historical context be damned. Sure, let’s 
leave all that boring “exposition” stuff 
for the less gifted directors. No loyalties, 
no conscience — they’re all just out there 
killing the crap out of each other. I’m from 
Belfast, I lived through the troubles in one 
of those “quaint hamlet[s],” and I had no 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


CLARIFICATION 

Last week’s feature about billiard 
whiz Van Phan, "Calling the Shots,” 
gave the wrong impression that 
she quit college after taking some 
courses in pursuit of a career in law 
enforcement; in fact, Phan earned 
a bachelor’s degree from Trinity 
College, where she double majored 
in sociology and criminal justice. 

CORRECTIONS 

In his April 1 Fair Game column, 
"Big Fish,” Paul Heintz misstated the 
value of a campaign contribution that 
Vermont Attorney General Bill Sorrell 
received from Mike Messina, a broker 
for the Dallas-based plaintiffs' law firm 
Baron & Budd. Messina gave Sorrell 
$2,000. The amount was correct in 
Heintz’s follow-up column on April 15. 

Due to an editing error, last week’s 
story "Can Suburban South Burlington 
Build a Real Downtown?” gave the 
wrong impression about the current 
arrangement between the library and 
South Burlington High School. The 
South Burlington Community Library 
shares a building with the high school 
library, but it is an independent city 
department Their respective collec- 
tions are shelved together. 


feckin’ clue what was going on after about 
the first five minutes of the movie. 

Couple of things Kisonak did get right 
though. For sure, it’s "a night that threat- 
ens to stretch on forever.” I thought the 
bloody thing would never end! How long 
do we need to watch someone stagger 
around after a bomb goes off? Or get their 
belly sewn up? Or breathe hard? Oh, right, 
there’s that deep underlying message 
about how "some things never change.” 
War sucks. Wow! That’s deep. 

Eileen Cleland 
BURLINGTON 


SORRELL MUST GO! 

Compliments to Paul Heintz on his last 
three pokes at Vermont Attorney General 
Bill Sorrell pair Game, April 1, 8 & IS). 
Five months investigating Dean Corren? 
Outrageous! No wonder we have to cut state 
benefits and lay off state workers. (I’d bet 
fives months of AG office “investigation” of 
Corren cost more than $72,000.) 

There should be an “investigation” 
of Sorrell and his department by the U.S. 
Justice Department A heroin (and per- 
haps human trafficking) pipeline through 
the state? Abuses of the elderly and 
disabled? The injustice done to migrant 
workers whose bosses withhold their last 
paychecks as they are being deported? 
(Sorrell has said in the past that this is 
federal — U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement. His hands are tied. Right.) 


Is the heroin pipeline federal too, Bill? 
And what about your own little conflicts 
of interest in your campaign contributions? 
I've already started making calls to acting 
U.S. Attorney Eugenia Cowles in Burlington, 
and I urge others to do the same. Next, 
I’m calling U.S. Department of Justice in 
Washington, D.C. As Bob Dylan once put it: 
“Somebody better investigate soon.” 

Thank you, Heintz. And keep at it. 
You’re doing a service to Vermonters. 

Peter Buknatski 
MONTPELIER 


FAIR PRICE OF FOOD 

[Re “Sacred Cows,” April 1]: If people want 
dairy farms to implement practices that 
prevent pollution of our waterways, then 
we need to make sure that farmers are 
being paid a fair price for their produc- 
tion of essential wealth — food — so they 
can upgrade to more ecological practices 
without going out of business. 

According to the State of Vermont, 
wholesale milk prices do not cover pro- 
duction prices, and with subsidies, farms 
continue to go out of business. I assume 
people want to eat, and that they like a 
Vermont with farms not sold to housing 
developers. Farming is an important part 
of our state and national economies, rep- 
resenting the production of real wealth. 
Try not eating if you do not agree. 

To address this problem, farm prices 
need to be determined, as they were 
from 1942 to 1952, under what is known 
as "parity,” successfully helping the war 
effort and creating the post-war boom. 

The National Organization for Raw 
Materials, of which I am a member, has 
demonstrated the actuarial reality that a 
healthy economy requires farmers who 
can make a profit without subsidies, just 
a fair price, where that fair price factors 
in sound ecological practice. Then, with 
every bite, we all can contribute to keeping 
the waterways clean. 

Bruce Marshall 

ROCHESTER 





Red Square 

** you are «kay. 

WED 4/22 DIRTHOUSE 7PM 
DJ DAVE VILLA 11PM 
THU 4/23 TEQUILA PROJECT 6PM 

DJ DAVE VILLA 10PM / D JAY 6AR0N 11PM 
FRI 4/24 FABIAN RAINVILLE 4PM 
CASIO BASTARD 7PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAW MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 4/25 DJ RAUL 6PM 

THE CRAPE AND THE GRAIN 7PM 


TUE 4/28 IRA FRIEDMAN TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 

156 church Sfreef, Burlmgf«n 
Having a party? Rent the blue room/ 
inCofPredsqparevt.com . gsi-sioi 


Cheese trader s 

~ \jnd 

W INE SELLERS 

1186 TOlliston Rd., So. Bnilington VT 0S403 
(Nest to tile Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.chee8etraders.com 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 


Change is 
neifher good 
or bad, 
it simply is. 






FLY London 3 DAYS ONLY! 

^ April 24th - 26th only 

J receive 20% off 

III ANY Fly London. 


We’re celebrating 

2 0 YEARS! 


Get a Mlac 1 mini with AppleCare 
+ a huge bundle for only 

$ 779.99 


* 


2 ( YEARS 

9 Apple Specialist 
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Starting this summer, Kimball Brook Farm will be hosting. . . 

| Sunday Dinner At The Farm jmmMk 

Featuring local foods, 
entertainment, and family fun — a 
great way to wrap up the weekend. 


1 WHERE: Kimball Brook Farm, North Ferrisburgh.VT 

1 WHEN: June 14, 2015 from 1pm to 5pm 

$30 per adult; $ 1 0 per child under 1 2; kids under 3 eat tree. 


Entertainment by Patti Casey • Children's games available 

iBl 

To view our menu and to purchase 
tickets, please visit our web page 
kimballbrookfarm.com or our Facebook page. 

Reserve your tickets today. RSVP by May 20,20 1 5 

FRIST / 

— matucn — Tail Feather Farm 
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How to plant a tree 

0 Backyard composting 
o Dealing with pe* ts & diseases 
O First-time gardening 
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O Edible landscaping KraWCZ yk, 
0 Square foot VT Edible 
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$10 OFF bulk compost! 
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Earth Day sale runs 4/22 - 4/25 at GMC 
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specific locations in a compelling exhibit. 


FRIDAY 24-SUNDAY 26 

Tapped In 

Every year in late April, thousands of folk 
Albans for the Vermont Maple Festival. 


SATURDAY 25 & SUNDAY 26 

Creature Feature 


Ira Glass is best known as the 
affable host of National Public 
Radio's weekly show "This 
American Life," not as the witty 
counterpart to dancers Anna 
Bass and Monica Bill Barnes. The 
radio host combines his talents 
with those of Bass and Barnes in 
"Three Acts, Two Dancers, One 
Radio Host," in which dance and 
storytelling find common ground 
in an uncommon performance. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


FRIDAY 24 

Fiddle Me This 

On their own, Anders Hall, Olav Luksengard Mjelva 
and Kevin Henderson are brilliantbow-and-string 
masters. Together, the three form the Nordic 
Fiddlers Bloc and perform the music of Sweden, 
Norway and the Shetland Islands. Bound by the 
sounds of the North Atlantic region, the trio brings 
modern influences to old-time tunes for a toe- 
tapping show. 


WEDNESDAY 29 

Paintbrush to Pen 

In the 17th century. Dutch painter Johannes 
Vermeer made his mark in the art world, capturing 
now-famous intimate domestic scenes on canvas. 
Heralded for his mastery of light and color, the art- 
ist's portfolio includes the iconic painting "Girl With 
a Pearl Earring." Poet Daniel Lusk finds inspiration 
in these centuries-old works in his forthcoming The 
Vermeer Suite. 


ONGOING 

Point of View 


SATURDAY 25 

TRIPLE THREAT 
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SATURDAY 25 

Time-Tested Troubadour 





Sick ’Em 


T en years after Rep. Helen head 
(D-South Burlington) first intro- 
duced legislation guaranteeing 
paid sick leave to workers, the 
Vermont House is finally poised to vote on 
the matter Wednesday. 

It’s gonna be a nail-biter. 

‘The vote count is tight, and we’re having 
conversations with members to make sure 
enough people are on board for passage,” 
says Head, who chairs the House Committee 
on General Housing and Military Affairs. 

Last Friday, Head’s committee voted five 
to three in favor of a scaled-back version of 
the bill. Instead of requiring seven days of 
paid leave a year, as earlier drafts would have, 
die current proposal offers three days for the 
first two years the law is in place and then 
five days after that. It excludes temporary 
and seasonal employees and those who've 
spent fewer than 1,400 hours on the job. 

“Supporters of the bill have been touting 
it as a compromise, but that's really not the 
case," says Associated Industries of Vermont 
vice president bill driscoll. “These benefits 
cost money, and they have an impact on the 
bottom line of a business.” 

Driscoll and other opponents are peeved 
that a bill many believed was dead this year 
suddenly came back to life. 

“It’s very unusual for a bill to pop out 
of committee with three-plus weeks left in 
the session that hasn’t passed either body," 
says Vermont Retail & Grocers Association 
president jim harrison. 

He’s right. So what gives? 

Advocates say they purposely waited 
until after the House addressed the budget 
and Gov. peter shumlin’s hefty, payroll tax- 
fueled health care bilL The former passed, 
while the latter is stuck in purgatory. 

“I think those debates needed to happen, 
and they took up a lot of people’s mental and 
emotional space,” says Main Street Alliance 
state director lindsay deslauriers, who has 
lobbied for paid sick leave for years. “It feels 
like the legislature as a whole looked around 
and said, “What are we going to do this year 
to move Vermont forward?”’ 

In the eyes of progressives, not much. 
Rather, the legislature has spent the session 
debating whether to close schools, cut fend- 
ing for social sendees, fire state workers and 
ban teacher strikes. 

Which probably explains why House 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown), who is 
eyeing a run for governor, allowed a vote to 
go forward after resisting one last year. And 
why Shumlin, who will almost certainly 
face a challenge from the left if he runs for 
reelection, reversed course last week and 
embraced the bill. 

After all, now that it excludes the state’s 
temporary workers — and, therefore, won’t 


add a penny to the budget — the bill is a rela- 
tively painless giveaway to the left. And since 
the payroll tax and sugar-sweetened bever- 
age tax are going nowhere fast, Shummy 
and Shap probably figure they can stick the 
business community with this instead. 

Mind you, the gov is now claiming that 
he’s always backed the bilk 

“Why don’t you go back to the record?” 
Shumlin said Tuesday on WVMT’s Charlie 
+ Ernie + Lisa Show. “I never opposed paid 
sick leave." 

Um, actually, he refused to endorse the 
bill for years, repeatedly telling supporters 
that while he backed the general concept, 
“The devil's in the details." Meanwhile, he 
winked at business groups and signaled his 
opposition. 

‘We should be cautious, cautious about 
adding a burden that only business has to 
pay at a time when many business folks use 
this as a benefit,” Shumlin said, when asked 
about the bill at the Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce’s February 2014 legislative 
breakfast. He added, We don’t want to 
destroy jobs as we try to correct something 
that we would like to fix." 

Shummy’s switcheroo is reminiscent of 
last year’s election-year conversion from 
GMO-labeling skeptic to fell-throated sup- 
porter. By the time November rolled around, 
his campaign was running television ads 
saying he “made it happen," even though 
he’d voiced concerns for years that GMO 
labeling would land Vermont in court 

Of course, it’s unlikely the gov will be 
able to hold a heroic signing ceremony on 
paid sick leave this year. If the bill clears the 
House this week, it will land in the Senate 
Rules Committee, because it missed the 
legislature’s crossover deadline to leave its 
committee of origin halfway through the 
session. 

Given that four of the Rules Committee’s 
five members — Sens, john Campbell 
(D-Windsor), joe benning (R-Caledonia), 
dick mazza (D-Grand Isle) and peg flory 
(R-Rutland) — oppose the bill, it’s unlikely 
to see action on the Senate floor this year. 

“I can’t imagine there are three votes 
there to vote it out,” says Sen. phil baruth 
(D -Chittenden), the only committee 
member to support the bill. 

Don’t Be Rash 

Speaking of resurrections, an effort to 
increase Vermont’s vaccination rate got an 
unexpected shot in the arm last Wednesday. 

As the Senate debated a blase bill con- 
cerning disease registries, Sens. Campbell, 
kevin mullin (R-Rutland) and dick sears 
(D-Bennington) introduced an amend- 
ment to do away with the state’s so-called 


philosophical exemption. That, like the 
state’s religious exemption, allows parents 
to send their children to school even if they 
opt out of vaccinating them. 

A similar measure passed the Senate in 
2012 by a vote of 24 to 4, but die House wa- 
tered it down and the exemption remained 
in place. Efforts to repeal it found renewed 
support in February following a measles 
outbreak in California. 

We were one plane ride away from 
measles hitting Vermont," Mullin re- 
minded his colleagues last week. 

THE GOV IS NOW CLAIMING THAI 
HE'S AMS BACKED THE BILL 

The Rudand Republican found sup- 
port from those, such as Sears and Sen. 
jeanette white (D-Windham), who vividly 
recall acquaintances suffering disability or 
death by polio. 

But not everyone was convinced. 

Sen. norm mcallister (R-Franklin) 
argued that eliminating the philosophi- 
cal exemption would restrict parental 
rights, while Sen. david zuckerman (P/D- 
Chittenden) questioned the science of vac- 
cinations. He said that while conducting 
his own research on the matter, he came to 
believe that the pharmaceutical industry is 
foisting vaccinations on the public to make 
money, not fight disease. 

“For me, as long as there’s the extreme 
financial conflicts of interest out there that 
are driving much of this debate and discus- 
sion, I have to maintain the individual right 
for someone to do their own research as well 
and make that decision,” Zuckerman said. 

Though a majority seemed inclined to 
ditch the exemption, several supportive 
senators said they would not do so on 
the fly — without the Senate Committee 
on Health and Welfare taking testimony 
and making a recommendation. Sen. dick 
mccormack (D-Windsor) argued that cir- 
cumventing the committee process would 
give vaccination skeptics just cause to say 
the Senate “railroaded it” through. 

As often happens in the Senate, the 
formal debate devolved into a recess, 
during which senators huddled on the 
floor and hashed it out in heated whis- 
pers. At the center of the scrum was 
Health and Welfare chair claire ayer 
(D -Addison), who said her committee 
was too busy this late in the session to 
take testimony on the matter. 

In the end, the amendment’s supporters 
prevailed on her to take it up this Wednesday 
for two hours, immediately after which the 
Senate will resume its debate. 
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“Fine,” she said. “But I’m only taking 
testimony from experts — not parents of 
kids who have a rash." 

Bully for You 

When Attorney General bill sorrell 
accused former lieutenant gubernatorial 
candidate dean corren of violating 
campaign finance laws at a press 
conference last month, VTDigger.org 
reporter Morgan true asked why he didn’t 
investigate others. 

“We had this complaint,” Sorrell re- 
sponded, referring to an October 2014 
email Dorset Republican Ralph colin sent 
his office requesting an investigation. 
“This is the one that we looked at It’s 
taken a lot of staff time dealing with this 
complaint. We don’t typically — not just 
in the campaign finance arena — we don’t 
typically just go out, sort of trying to find 
matters to bring enforcement actions in. 
We usually respond to complaints.” 

Not always, it seems. 

On Sunday, Vermont Republican Party 
vice chair brady toensing accused the AG 
himself of “long-term and chronic flout- 
ing of Vermont’s campaign finance laws.” 
In a four-part complaint, based largely on 
reporting by Seven Days and the New York 
Times, Toensing called on Sorrell to ap- 
point an independent counsel to investigate 
whether he’d committed any wrongdoing. 

The AG quickly declared himself in- 
nocent, a luxury Corren would surely have 
enjoyed. 

“It’s unfortunate that there are ques- 
tions about whether there was undue 
influence,” he told the Associated Press’ 
dave gram, referring to an allegation that 
he hired a firm to sue 29 oil and gas com- 
panies only after the firm and its represen- 
tatives donated $10,000 to his campaign. 
“I know there was no undue influence.” 

Though he happily spent “a lot of staff 
time” dealing with the Corren complaint, 
Sorell told Gram he was “not about to 
waste a lot of taxpayer money responding 
to [Toensing’s] call for an independent 
counsel.” 

The AG continued to dig himself 
deeper. He told Vermont Public Radio’s 
peter hirschfeld that it wasn’t even his 
decision to sue in the first place. 

“The reality is it was the Agency of 
Natural Resources that made the decision 
... to attack the oil industry for allegedly 
polluting our groundwater by these addi- 
tives they put in auto fuels for a longtime,” 
Sorrell told VPR on Monday. 

That’s not how Department 
of Environmental Conservation 

Commissioner david mears remembers it. 

“The idea did originate with the at- 
torney general's office, but I thought it was 
a terrific idea,” Mears told Seven Days last 

Sorrell, who didn't return a call for com- 
ment, clarified by email Tuesday that his 
office indeed “approached ANR” about the 


matter. After Mears and his team signed off 
on the lawsuit, both offices worked together 
to decide which firms to hire. 

“I approved the recommendation 
made to me to hire these firms,” Sorrell 
confirmed. 

Now that the AG has declined to inves- 
tigate himself, will anyone else step up to 
the plate? Apparently not Gov. Shumlin, 
who also has the power to appoint an in- 
dependent counsel. 

“I, as you can imagine, am really fo- 
cused on trying to get my agenda through 
the legislature,” the gov said at a press 
conference Tuesday. “I have not had a 
chance to read the complaint When the 
legislature is all done, I suppose I'll have 
time to do that.” 

Both Shumlin and Sorrell noted that 
state’s attorneys also have the power to in- 
vestigate an AG. But when then-Vermont 
GOP chairman jack lindley filed a similar 
complaint against Sorrell with Addison 
County State's Attorney david fenster in 
2012, he declined to take action. 

“None of our offices are structured in 
such a way where we have a ready staff to 
engage in these types of investigations,” 
Fenster said at the time. 

Jeezum crow! Even the county sheriff 
is accountable to the high bailiff! 

Though Sorrell appears to be respon- 
sible to nobody but himself, he still seems 
rather bummed about it. 

When a friend posted on his Facebook 
page Monday that he must “despise poli- 
tics” sometimes, Sorrell responded, “I’m 
not going to pretend today is fun. But, give 
in to Bullies?” 

If “Bullies” are those who expect 
public servants to enforce the law, this 
state could sure use a few more of them. 

Media Notes 

Toensing’s complaint and Seven Days’ 
recent reporting on Sorrell drew from 
the work of New York Times investigative 
reporter eric lipton. Last year, he wrote 
a three-part series exposing the growing 
influence of corporate lobbying on state 
attorneys general. 

On Monday, Lipton won a Pulitzer 
Prize for the series, called “Courting 
Favor." 

The Philadelphia native knows 
Vermont well. A 1987 graduate of the 
University of Vermont, Lipton got his start 
writing for the student paper, the Vermont 
Cynic, and eventually became its editor 
in chief. After graduation, he spent two 
years at the Valley News, covering White 
River Junction, before moving on to the 
Hartford Courant, the Washington Post 
and the Times. 

This ain’t Lipton’s first Pulitzer. 
He won one in 1992 for a story on the 
Hubble Space Telescope and was a final- 
ist for another in 2002 for reporting on 
the aftermath of the World Trade Center 
attacks. © 
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local matters 


A Violent Sex Offender Is Released 
Into the Public Spotlight 



O ne week after 
completing a 23-year 
prison sentence for a 
violent sexual assault, 

Richard Laws walked through 
downtown Burlington on a sun- 
drenched afternoon — a "free" 

Major media outlets had 
covered his release on April 9, 
and television crews filmed a 
state van dropping him off in 
Vermont’s largest city. In an- 
ticipation, police in Burlington 
and Winooski printed up flyers 
of his mug shot with the ac- 
companying all-caps warning: 

“NOTIFICATION OF NON- 
COMPLIANT HIGH RISK SEX 
OFFENDER.” In the ladies’ room 
at Burlington City Hall, the no- 
tices were affixed to the backs of 
every bathroom stall door. 

Out on the street, the oc- 
casional passerby appeared to 
recognize the tall and powerfully 
built 49-year-old. One woman 
glared at Laws as she walked 
past, and glanced back twice 
before ducking into a store. 

Inside the Burlington Housing 
Authority headquarters on lower 
Main Street, Laws seemed to find 
a sympathetic ear. “I was released 
from prison 23 years ago ... I mean, 

I was just released,” he stammered 
nervously to the female reception- 
ist Laws explained that he had 
been staying with friends in Barre 
since he got out of prison, but, 
fearing that his hosts would en- 
counter backlash, he didn’t think 
he should stay there for long 
“I'm trying to see if there’s 
any programs I’m eligible for," he 

In fact, the receptionist said, 
the housing agency has someone 
specifically tasked with helping 
recently released inmates. “Why 
were you incarcerated?” she 
asked. 

“Then we can't assist you, unfortu- 
nately,” she answered abruptly. “If you 
were on the 10 -year, we could.” 

“OK,” Laws said quietly. “OK ... OK.” 
He shuffled outside and headed up Main 
Street with no specific destination in mind. 

There are 1,361 registered sex offenders 
in Vermont, and almost all of them were 
released from custody without fanfare 
or public notice. Many are required to be 
on the public sex-offender registry for 10 


rules, the release of every high- 
risk offender who skipped sex- 
offender treatment has been 
publicly announced. Laws is one 
of a handful to trigger a statewide 
media blitz. 

Such offenders do not qualify 
for parole or early release: They 
serve every day of their maxi- 
mum sentence. Once they’re free, 
they don’t get probation supervi- 
sion. They are only required to 
provide their address and comply 
with registry rules. 

The DOC says such notifica- 
tions help keep the public safe 
from people over whom they 
have little control. Critics say the 
public and media attention make 
it all but impossible for those of- 
fenders to successfully reenter 
society. 

“They make people home- 
less; that's often the endgame," 
Vermont prisoner's rights at- 
torney Seth Lipschutz said. “In 
every era in humanity, there’s 
somebody that the public loves 
to hate. It’s been Jews, Catholics, 
African Americans ... when I 
was a kid it was communists and 
homosexuals. Now, in our politi- 
cally correct society, there is no 
one we can hate except for ter- 
rorists and sex offenders.” 

Complicating this particular 
case, Laws says he should never 
have been labeled as “non-com- 
pliant, high risk.” He insists that 
he tried to get into sex-offender 
treatment for years but was re- 
jected, and supplied court and 
DOC documents to Seven Days to 
support his claims. He even filed 
a lawsuit — later dismissed on a 
technicality — that sought admit- 
tance to treatment programs. 

Records also show that Laws 
had completed the two-day as- 
sessment to get into treatment, 
while DOC officials told the 


years. More serious offenders, such as 
Laws, are on it for life. 

“I took a plea ... to put this behind me,” 
Laws said on Church Street. “The registry 
didn’t even exist then. It wasn’t part of the 
deal. It’s a second, third punishment. They 
say it’s about public safety,” he said, pre- 
dicting he would likely end up homeless. 
“How does that help public safety?” 

Since 2009, when the Vermont 
Department of Corrections drafted new 


“Aggravated assault ... rape and kidnap- 
ping," Laws answered. 

She told him he could return the next 
day to set up an appointment. “Bring your 
Social Security card," she told him. She had 
one more question. 

“Are you on the sex offender registry?" 
she asked. He nodded yes. 

“Are you on the 10-year registry or the 
lifetime?" she asked. 

“The lifetime," he said. 


parole board that he had refused. 
A lawyer from the Vermont Attorney 
General's Office acknowledged the error 
in a 2008 letter, which stated Laws was 
“eligible to participate in rehabilitative 
programming.” But Laws maintains the 
DOC still wouldn’t treat him. 

“This is a shell game,” Laws said. “They 
say I refused to do my assessment. They 
wanted it in writing that I refused to pro- 
gram. I would not.” 

In an email, Commissioner of 
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Corrections Andy Pallito declined to dis- 
cuss Laws’ treatment status, citing federal 
privacy laws. “ I can say that Mr. Laws was 
given the same access to our programs as 
all people within our custody are given,” 
Pallito wrote. "Each program that we run, 
however, has certain requirements that an 
individual has to adhere to for successful 


contacting the victim, who lives in the 
Mad River Valley, the towns of Warren, 
Waitsfield and Fayston obtained court 
orders barring Laws from crossing their 
borders. 

Nearly a dozen businesses in down- 
town Barre, including bars, a candy store 
jewelry store, have taken o 


participation and completion. I will say trespass orders against Laws. If he enters 
that the overwhelming majority of people any of those establishments, he could be 


participate and complete these programs arrested. 


during their custody with the DOC.” 

The program, which takes several 
months to complete, involves both group 
and one-on-one counseling designed to 
prevent people from reoffending. Had 
Laws been treated, he 
might have been re- 
leased early on parole 
and avoided public 
notification. 

Laws also said that 
the DOC offered him 
early release if he’d 
abandon his initial plan 
to move to Washington 
County. “I hope you 
understand the public- 
ity that will surround 
your scheduled release," 

DOC official Darryl 
Graham wrote to Laws 
in June 2013. ‘Just a 
thought, have you considered relocating WCAX-TV 
in another county in Vermont or possibly 
to another state?" 


THERE IS NO ONE WE 
GAN HATE EXCEPT FOR 
TERRORISTS AND SEX 
OFFENDERS. 

SETH LIPSCHUTZ 


Laws initially hoped to take the bus 
from Barre to Burlington to access treat- 
ment providers and social services. But a 
few days after his release, University of 
Vermont officials took out a no-trespass 
order banning him from 
campus, where the bus 
makes a stop. 

Last week in an 
Addison County court, 
his former girlfriend 
and adult daughter 
took out restraining 
orders against him. His 
victim, too, has been in 
the news. In Waitsfield, 
Sue Russell spoke out at 
a community forum or- 
ganized to support her. 
“I know the community 
has my back and has my 
family’s back," she told 
lews report that blacked 
her face. Even after 23 years, she said, 
she still looks over her shoulder. (Seven 


DOC records portray Laws as having Days does not usually identify sexual 
a troubled life: abused as a child growing assault victims, but Russell has allowed 


n Chittenden County towns, placed 
in foster care, later convicted of crimes 
including DUI, marijuana possession and 
simple assault. Although he held jobs spo- 
radically as a dishwasher and builder, he 
also had problems related to alcohol. 


other news outlets to 

Back in Burlington, Police Chief 
Michael Schirling urged "general vigi- 
lance, not hyper-vigilance” in an email. 
“There are, unfortunately, many violent 
offenders in our communities. Some have 


Authorities paint a grisly picture of served their time. Others have yet to be 
identified or caught ... Mindfulness about 
personal and community safety is the most 
important tool.” 

In addition to public scrutiny and no- 
trespass orders, Laws faces more mundane 
challenges related to being incarcerated 
since 1992. 

Laws bought a cellphone with money 
from his prison account, but 


what happened on a June night in 1992. 
Laws, then 27, came on to a woman inside 
the Mad Mountain Tavern in Waitsfield, 
but she rebuffed his advances. Later that 
night, he punctured her tires. When she 
tried to drive home, she was forced to pull 
over down the road from the tavern. Laws, 
who had followed her, offered to help. He 
then raped her in his car and beat her with 


on, fracturing her skull to the point he had no idea how tc 


of near death. 

In a plea agreement, Laws was sen- 
tenced to what amounted to 23 years. 
He served every day of all 23, the DOC 
says, because he refused to undergo sex- 
offender treatment. 

Now on the outside, Laws faces 
multiple restrictions. To keep him from 


it When a re 


porter had lunch with him at Panera, he 
wondered if the notification buzzer was a 
tracking device. Walking through down- 
town Burlington made him thirsty. In 
front of the Rite Aid, he pondered aloud, 
“You think they have drinks in there?” He 
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local matters 


Long Shot: A Mother of Two Keeps 
the Gun Debate Alive 


W hen Ann Braden was 18 
months old, her father died 
in a plane crash. She was 
on the aircraft, strapped 
into a car seat, but came away uninjured. 
"Because of that, I’ve always lived in full 
view of how precious, and brief, life can 
be and how important it is to use the time 
you've got well,” she said. “If someone is 
giving you the opportunity to do the right 
thing, you better take it.” 

For Braden, that "opportunity” came 
in the wake of another tragedy: the fatal 
shootings of 20 children and six adults 
at Sandy Hook Elementary School in 
Newtown, Conn. The 2012 incident 
inspired the 35-year-old mother of two 
to start a petition via MoveOn.org push- 
ing for universal background checks on 
firearm purchasers. When she’d collected 
12,000 names, MoveOn sent her an auto- 
mated message asking if she had a plan for 
delivering the petition. She didn’t. 

But Braden and a few of her supporters 
quickly came up with one. They dispatched 
the petition to Gov. Peter Shumlin in March 
2013 and followed up with a Statehouse 
press conference. In the ornate Cedar Creek 
Room, Braden stood at the podium holding 
her infant daughter and called for universal 
background checks on all gun sales. 

Looking back, Braden said with a 
laugh, ‘‘I naively thought that one petition 
was going to do something.” 

Over the next two years, Braden re- 
peatedly made the two-hour drive from 
her Brattleboro home to the Statehouse in 
Montpelier. She also endured being called 
a liar, an out-of-state interloper and a gun 
grabber who won’t rest until she has con- 
fiscated every last firearm. 

Despite those accusations, the petite, 
soft-spoken former middle school teacher 
has successfully forced a difficult conver- 
sation in a state that fiercely protects its 
gun culture. 

“If they hadn’t pushed to get legislation 
in, we wouldn’t be here,” said Tim Meehan, 
a veteran Montpelier lobbyist who came 
out of retirement to lobby for the Vermont 
Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs. 

Last week, Braden watched as the 
Vermont House followed the Senate in 
passing the first new gun restrictions in 
years. The bill, which will likely head to 
the governor after the House and Senate 
reconcile minor differences, falls far short 
of an earlier version Braden supported 
that would have mandated universal back- 
ground checks. Instead, it would make 
it harder for violent criminals and the 
severely mentally ill to possess guns by re- 
quiring courts to send the names of those 
they deem dangerous to a federal database. 



"It’s not like I have some list of legisla- 
tive priorities,” she said of the compromise. 
“It’s just that I believe this topic needs to 
be discussed in a rational way.” 

Through it all, Braden has stuck to her 
guns. After she delivered that initial peti- 
tion at the Statehouse — and realized the 
enormity of the undertaking — Braden and 
other gun-control supporters retreated to 
the cafeteria, sat down at a long table in 
the back and regrouped. “The only way 
this was going to work was if we had an 
organized movement,” she recalled. 

Her online petition grew into Gun 
Sense Vermont, a well-organized, well- 
financed advocacy group that describes 
itself as an “independent, grassroots or- 
ganization started by Vermonters, run by 
Vermonters, and focused on closing the 
gaps in Vermont’s gun laws.” The group 
claims that about 5,000 members have de- 
livered 1,400 letters to their senators this 
legislative session. 

As Gun Sense Vermont grew, Braden 
took on more responsibility. Near the end of 
2013, the organization hired the Necrason 
Group, one of the most influential lobbying 
firms in Montpelier. The firm has coached 
Braden on everything from honing her 
message to how she carries herself. It 


helped her navigate the legislative process 
and face the opposition. She proved to be 
unflappable — even when surrounded by 
gun-rights supporters in very small hearing 
rooms — and also embraced the analytical 
side of being an advocate: spreadsheets. 

“She deserves huge credit for her cour- 
age,” said Sen. Phil Baruth (D-Chittenden), 
who, after Sandy Hook, proposed a ban on 
assault weapons. He later withdrew it as 
a result of intense pressure from in- and 
outside the Senate Democratic caucus. 
‘It’s very hard.” 

After the initial Statehouse meeting, 
Braden said, “The bullying really started 
ratcheting up. There was one point in May, 
on Facebook, they got a hold of a picture 
of me and my kids. The comments were 
really hard to read,” she said. “They’re 
like, ‘Those aren’t really her kids. They’re 
props.’ As soon as they talk about my chil- 
dren, it hits at a deeper place.” 

A posting from Twitter user 
@PRoseish_2, an account that has since 
been suspended, reads, “It’s important; kill 
#gunsense now.” 

Braden considered quitting. “There 
was this 12-hour period where I said, 
‘What am I doing?' I said, ‘This isn't going 
to get any easier.’” But her 5-year-old son 


and 2-year-old daughter kept her going. 
‘It’s so important to me that he sees when 
it’s hard, I’m not giving up,” she said of her 
son. “The more they bullied, the more de- 
termined I was.” 

Her opponents in the gun-rights com- 
munity acknowledge that the debate can 
get heated. 

Bob DePino of Westminster West, 
who oversees the Facebook page for Gun 
Owners of Vermont, said he explicitly 
reminds members to be polite with their 
comments. “We don't condone bullying of 
any kind,” he said. 

“We do have a lot of strong-willed 
people,” said sportsmen’s lobbyist Meehan. 
“Our members believe right down to their 
ankles.” 

Gun-rights activists have focused some 
of their fury' on the fact that Braden is not 
a native Vermonter. The 2001 Dartmouth 
College graduate grew up in Connecticut 
— she visited Newtown before the shoot- 
ings — and moved to Vermont in 2006. Her 
husband, a teacher at Brattleboro Union 
High School, was born in Vermont, but she 
argued that it shouldn’t matter. 

"I think it’s a mistake to judge someone 
based on where they happen to be born,” 
Braden said. “To suggest that somehow we 
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shouldn’t have a say in our state, that we’re 
not actually Vermonters because of that, 
doesn't seem in keeping with Vermont’s 

DePino said it’s not that Braden is 
unwelcome in Vermont, but that she 
shouldn’t try to change the state’s culture. 
"I moved here 10 years ago because of the 
gun laws, the freedom of the state,” he 
said. "I didn’t come here trying to change 
the state. Don’t try to change the state you 

Legislators also raised that argument. 
During a floor debate last month over the 
gun bill, Sen. John Rodgers (D-Essex/ 
Orleans) called it “an attack on our heri- 
tage and our culture. 

“I, for one, was born here and brought 
up in the gun culture, and I think others 
who moved to Vermont because they 
liked the culture are welcome,” Rodgers 
said. “Others, who 
have stated that 
they want to change 
our culture here, 
may want to seek 
another place that 
has a culture that 
they like.” 

Gun Owners of 
Vermont president 
Ed Cutler, who lives 
in Westminster, has 
a different beef. “I 
have a problem with 
her not admitting 
where she’s getting 
her money from,” he 

Gun-rights activists argue that out-of- 
state interests — in particular former New 
York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg — 
fund Gun Sense. The billionaire business- 
man started several gun-control organiza- 
tions, including Mayors Against Illegal 
Guns and Everytown for Gun Safety. In 
January, the latter bought online ads 
from Vermont news organizations sup- 
porting an earlier version of the gun bill, 
but appeared to pull out of Vermont after 
lawmakers dropped the universal back- 
ground provision. 

“I think they’ve been bought and paid 
for,” Cutler said of Gun Sense. 

Cutler bases his suspicions on how 
quickly the group came together — hiring 
a lobbying firm, contributing $29,000 to 
legislative candidates last tall and spend- 
ing $78,000 last year on lobbying. Under 
questioning in the House Judiciary 
Committee, Braden acknowledged Gun 
Sense pays her a salary. She later said the 
group has one part-time and two full-time 
staffers, including her, all of whom will 


revert to volunteers after the legislative 
session ends in May. 

When the House Judiciary Committee 
grilled Braden about her group's funding 
in an April 8 hearing, she refused to dis- 
close its contributors. 

“The decisions are made by 
Vermonters,” she said in response to 
questions from Rep. Tom Burditt (R-West 
Rutland). “It’s regular people who are 
speaking up to make their voices heard at 
the Statehouse.” 

On the House floor last week, op- 
ponents of the bill pursued a similar 
line of interrogation. Rep. Brian Savage 
(R-Swanton) said, ‘Tens of thousands of 
dollars in special interest money from 
outside of Vermont has poured into 
advertising campaigns, lobbyists and 
in marketing efforts designed to scare 
constituents into believing we have a gun 
violence problem in 
the state” — words 
that were repeated 
by other Republican 
legislators. 

Braden con- 
ceded that she 
looks to national 
organizations for 
information but said 
she is unwilling to 
disclose Gun Sense 
Vermont’s donors, 
protect 
them. “Everyone 
who is at all con- 
nected to us has 
been mocked on Facebook,” she said. “We 
don’t release our donor names to ensure 
they don’t have to face public bashing.” 

Gun Owners of Vermont and the 
Vermont Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
both say they receive no money from na- 
tional organizations. Gun-rights groups 
have reported spending money on lobby- 
ing, but far less than Gun Sense Vermont. 
Last year, the National Rifle Association 
spent $1,349. The Vermont Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, which is an NRA affili- 
ate, spent $2,711. Lobbying disclosures for 
the first quarter of this year are due later 
this month. 

The Vermont Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs has backed off its op- 
position to the current bill — it’s too weak 
to oppose, according to vice president of 
NRA Foundation projects Evan Hughes. 
But, he added, "We'll strenuously oppose 
any gun-control legislation in the future.” 

Hughes speaks for gun-rights activ- 
ists who fear that Braden will continue 
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In the ’Hood With Burlington’s Party Patrol 



Moments later, the suspect claimed the 
guys in the parking lot had been the ones 
throwing bottles against the wall, noting 
one of dtem had also been playing the 

“Why would they call the police on 
themselves?” Volp wondered aloud. 

Then, seeming to tire of the cat-and- 
mouse interrogation, Volp moved to end 
the game: ‘We have an intern who’s look- 
ing to get some prac- 
g tice fingerprinting. If 
~ we got fingerprints on 
| the bottle, would they 
” come back with your 

Silence. 

Upon being issued 
a $250 ticket for dis- 
orderly conduct, the 
accused vowed to take 

“The fingerprint 
thing was a bunch 
of bullshit,” Volp 
explained afterward. 
"People who are con- 
frontational aren’t the 
ones minding their 
business,” he added. 

At around 1:20 
a.m., after a coffee and 
energy-bar break at 
Cumberland Farms, 
Volp responded to 
a noise complaint 
at the Wharf Lane 
Apartments on Maple 
Street. Burlington's 
ordinance prohibits 
"unreasonable noise” 
at any time of day. A 
higher standard applies between 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m.; during those hours, making noise 
that is clearly audible in another dwelling 
can result in a first-time fine of $300. 

An agitated, balding man let Volp into 
Wharf Lane. He urged the police officer 
to fine his upstairs neighbor, who, he said, 
made noise at all hours. Then he quickly 
retreated to his room. 

The neighbor who answered Volp’s 
knock was perhaps more distressed than 
the caller. He said he’d been taking extreme 
measures to mute his noise, but even the 
sound of doing the dishes seemed to disturb 
his downstairs neighbor. Another resident 
came out into the hall to vouch for him. 

The alleged noisemaker told Volp that 
this was the third time his neighbor had 
called the cops on him. He said he'd waited 
two years for the Section 8 voucher that 
landed him the apartment and was worried 
about losing it because of the complaints. 
In an anxious, stream-of-consciousness di- 
gression, he also brought up his sex life, his 


A University of Vermont student 
relieved himself on the side of 
a house on North Union Street 
last Thursday night as two 
friends stood by. Late as it was, his timing 
was poor. Detective Richard Volp stepped 
out of his cruiser and approached as the 
student hastily zipped up. Volp asked the 
young man how much he’d had to drink, 
and the latter responded that he’d had “a 
beer” 10 hours ago. 

“Oh, what kind of 
beer?” Volp asked casu- 
ally. This tripped up the 
student, who mumbled 
something about not 
remembering. He 
couldn't produce an ID, 
either, so Volp asked his 
name and checked it 
against the Department 
of Motor Vehicles da- 
tabase. Arms crossed, 

Sperry Top-Siders 
firmly planted on the 
sidewalk, the young 
man sighed repeatedly 
and seemed both defi- 
ant and devastated as 
the officer wrote him 
a ticket for underage 
drinking and a warning 
for public urination. 

Volp told him he could 
avoid the $300 fine by 
attending a diversion 

Earlier in the night, 

Volp had explained that 
when posing the inevi- 
table cop question about 
drinking, he’s learned 
that asking "How much...” rather than 
“Have you...” leads to more useful answers. 

Being a killjoy takes skill. And the 
Burlington police have developed their 
urination-busting techniques since the 
department stepped up its presence in stu- 
dent neighborhoods during party nights — 
Thursday through Sunday — several years 
ago. 

The strategy: Saturate the area with 
cops, and students will be less inclined 
to take a leak on the sidewalk or cause a 
ruckus. Officers respond to noise com- 
plaints and often dole out tickets, but 
they’ll also show up during the early stages 
of a party, imparting advice about how ca- 
rousers can avoid further attention. 

Volp was anticipating a busy night 
when he agreed to take a reporter on his 
rounds through the student ghetto on that 
balmy spring Thursday starting at 11 p.m. 
A member of the Burlington police’s drug 
investigation unit, he had already worked 
a full shift that day, so he was logging 


overtime on night patrol. Blond and mus- 
cular, with a tattooed songbird peeking out 
from under his uniform sleeve, Volp didn't 
want his photo taken because it could blow 
his cover on certain drug cases. 

The quality-of-life patrols, he empha- 
sized, are mostly about education — they’ll 
ask en-route revelers to tone it down while 
on residential streets or tell revelers at a 
house party to close the windows to cut 


down on noise. He said officers have no il- 
lusions about eradicating underage drink- 
ing; they’re simply trying to encourage 
more intelligent partying. 

That may still sound like a hopeless 
cause, but Volp, who’s been a Burlington 
police officer for eight and a half years, 
clearly enjoys the challenge. He ap- 
proaches the patrols with an anthropologi- 
cal interest, analyzing behavior and trends. 

He said he’s gotten used to encounter- 
ing the political science major who wants 
to “educate” him about policing theory and 
practice, "typically, students tell Volp how he 
could do his job better, which in their view 
means paying more attention to rapists and 
murderers and less attention to them. 

Volp said people assume police officers 
are uneducated — a stereotype that, he 
pointed out, is not borne out in Burlington’s 
department, in which roughly 20 percent of 
the 100-person force have a master’s degree. 
That includes Volp, who has a bachelor’s in 
fine art and a master’s in criminal theory. 


Around 12:30 a.m., a dispatcher relayed 
a complaint about glass bottles being 
thrown, and Volp was one of two officers 
to arrive on the scene. The two young 
men who’d reported the incident were in 
the parking lot outside their apartment. 
One, a stocky man in his twenties, 
wore shorts and hefty boots; his skinny 
companion stood in his socks among the 
glass shards. 


“Did you fear for your safety?” the 
other cop asked them. 

“We were worried the glass was going 
to bounce off the pavement and get in our 
eyes,” said the guy in socks. 

The one in boots seemed to hesitate. 
“He didn’t technically do anything wrong,” 
he suggested, referring to the man who had 
dropped bottles from the apartment above. 

“No,” Volp corrected him. “He did.” 

The officers snapped a photo of a shat- 
tered Glenlivet bottle, then climbed the 
fire escape to the apartment identified as 
the source of the projectiles. 

It took two forceful bouts of knocking 
to get the suspect to open his door, and, 
when he did, the fellow made it clear the 
two cops weren’t invited in. 

“What’s with the bottles?” asked the 
other cop. 

“I don’t know what bottles you’re talk- 
ing about,” the guy inside responded, with 
unconvincing bewilderment. 

“Hmm,” Volp said. 



orchid plants and his recent diagnosis as bi- 
polar. Volp said there wasn’t much he could 
do, but he’d pass the information along to 
the police department’s social worker. 

Later, around 2 a.m., Volp drove by a 
half dozen students who had congregated 
around a doorstep. On the sidewalk, a 
young, brown-haired man was freestyling, 
loudly and poorly. His friends, noticing that 
a cruiser had pulled up, started to disperse, 
but the amateur rapper remained oblivious 
to his new audience. From inside the ve- 
hicle, Volp adjusted the external spotlight 
on his hood, and flicked it on, illuminating 
the man just as he concluded an expletive- 
laden verse. Chastened, the performer 
walked away, studiously avoiding eye con- 
tact with Volp, who continued on his way. 

OFFICERS HOLD NO ILLUSIONS 
ABOUT ERADICATING 
UNDERAGE DRINKING 

THEY’RE SIMPLY TRYING 
TO ENCOURAGE MOM 
INTELLIGENT PARTYING. 

After parking at a gas station on Pearl 
Street, Volp set out on foot. Stopping by a 
backyard party, he suggested that people 
keep it down. When Volp made it clear 
he had no plans to issue any tickets, the 
same group greeted him as if he’d shown 
up with a keg. “That’s so great! Thanks so 
much," said a blond woman. 

At 2:20 a.m. a red-bearded man in 
a knit sweater ran up to Volp’s cruiser, 
which was stopped at the intersection of 
Pearl and North Winooski. 

He told Volp that a kid in a black 
hoodie, who had walked across the inter- 
section moments before, had just stolen 
from him. The man didn’t know the kid 
but had invited him into his place, where- 
upon he had swiped $25 off a table. It was 
the second time this had happened, he 
added. But when Volp asked if he wanted 
him to pursue the kid, the man hesitated, 
and didn’t answer when Volp asked if he 
knew his name. 

“I guess I’m just trying to get advice," 
the alleged victim said. “Am I allowed to 
beat the shit out of him?” he asked. 

“No,” Volp responded. Heading back to 
the station, he noted, “I don’t want to be 
cynical, but I’d bet it’s drug-related.” 

It was, Volp concluded, an unusually 
quiet night. © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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to attack their rights. In February, 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
decided against including universal 
background checks, she admitted she’d 
continue to fight for them in coming 
years. “Inch by inch, she will get a 
complete ban on certain firearms and 
permits,” Cutler predicted. “You name 
it, and they’re going to try to get it” 

Braden said she has no interest 
in confiscating guns. “I’m not anti- 
gun,” she said. “Our line in the sand is 
keeping guns out of the wrong hands. 
Background checks make sense. We 
have really found a balance of protect- 
ing the Second Amendment and pro- 
tecting people from violence.” 

At the recent House Judiciary 
Committee hearing, Rep. Vicki Strong 
(R-Albany) questioned Braden’s mo- 
tives. “Have you been a person who’s 
gone to Memorial Day and Veterans 
Day parades?” she asked. 

Braden said she had been. 

Later, Braden said it seemed as 
though Strong were questioning her 
patriotism. “I have a flag on our stoop,” 
Braden said. “I was a social studies 
teacher.” 

Strong, whose Marine son Jesse 
was killed in Iraq in 2005, said later 
that she was trying to ask whether 
Braden understood how much some 
Americans had sacrificed in defending 
the Constitution. 

Rep. Sam Young (D-Glover) brought 
another perspective to the House floor 
last week as lawmakers debated the 
gun bill that finally emerged, two years 
after Braden brought her petition to 
Montpelier. 

Young spoke last before the House 
voted 80-62 to pass the bill on Friday 
morning. Choking back tears, he said 
that his brother had been diagnosed with 
paranoid schizophrenia at age 22. After 
several hard years, Youngs brother went 
missing in January 2004. He was found 
in the woods ayear and a half later, dead 
from a self-inflicted gunshot wound. 

“We’d been down to the local gun 
store,” Young recounted. “My dad said, 
‘Jim, don’t you dare sell my son a gun.’ 
That worked in Glover, but he only had 
to go as far as Lyndonville to buy a gun.” 

Sitting alone at the far end of the 
visitor’s gallery in the House cham- 
ber, Braden wiped away tears as she 
listened. 

If his brother’s name was in a da- 
tabase, Young said, he couldn’t have 
bought a gun. “His name was Timothy 
James Young. He looked a lot like me. 
Maybe that was one life you could’ve 
saved with this bill.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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UVM Employees Fall 
Victim to Tax Scammers 


Shumlin Threatens Suicide 
Over Health Exchange, 
Then Apologizes 


Confounding Configuration Challenges 1-89 Drivers 

The project is replacing three aging bridges, and the 
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Judgment Day Looms for Vermont Health Connect 


W hen the state of Connecticut 
was building its health in- 
surance exchange, former 
Vermonter James Wadleigh 
was under the gun. As chief information offi- 
cer for Access Health CT, the 1989 University 
of Vermont grad was largely responsible for 
the project’s success — or failure. 

Early in the development phase, 
Wadleigh made a decision that turned out 
to be wise: He decided the project was too 
large to complete in one year. He made 
a list of critical tasks, and by focusing on 
those, the technology contractor was able 
to deliver a system ready for testing by 
July 2013 — three months ahead of the 
October 1 launch date imposed upon all 
health insurance exchanges. 

Even after being able to test it for three 
months, on September 30, “We were here 
all night,” Wadleigh said. At 9 a.m. the next 
morning, when the exchange went live, 
“We had our fingers crossed.” 

Turns out Wadleigh’s team did some- 
thing right. The first phase, designed to be 
up and running for small employers and in- 
dividuals, worked. And as they added more 
functions — such as an integrated online 
provider directory and financial reporting 
— it continued to deliver. 

By contrast, Vermont Health Connect 
has disappointed since day one. Just last 
week an audit revealed dozens of past and 
present deficiencies. The state auditor re- 
ported some progress, but said that many 
risks remain that could derail plans to add 
critical functions this spring and next fall. 

Gov. Peter Shumlin and his chief of 
health reform, Lawrence Miller, say the 
audit contained no surprises. But it did 
provide outside observers with new details 
about longstanding problems. 

Take the persistent backlog of customer 
requests for changes to their enrollment 
documents, which peaked at 17,734 last 
October and stood at 7,256 in March despite 
extra staff hired to address it. The audit 
explains: “Staff augmentation and process 
improvements were not as effective in re- 
ducing the backlog as they could have been 
because of high error rates.” Barely half the 
documents processed by some of the tem- 
porary staff passed quality checks. 

The audit also noted that the lack of an 
automated renewal function for the fall 
open-enrollment period created another 
backlog; as of March 9, 7,360 applications 
were still waiting to be processed. Last 
week, state officials said the renewal back- 
log had been reduced to 4,877. 

For customers, the report says, waiting 
in backlog limbo can mean incorrect or late 
bills for months of payments. 

More than 54,000 applications have 
unresolved questions concerning eligibil- 
ity for Medicaid or financial assistance 



with commercial insurance sold on the 
exchange. According to the audit, Vermont 
Health Connect has lacked the staff to re- 
solve these inconsistencies. 

The audit's long list of deficiencies 
includes a problematic premium payment 
process, dozens of year-old security weak- 
nesses and the lack of a contract for auto- 
mated renewal system implementation. 

The next six weeks are pivotal in deter- 
mining whether Shumlin’s legacy includes 
a botched exchange. The governor is “cau- 
tiously optimistic” that Vermont Health 
Connect is about to turn a corner. But if 
that is to happen, a fast-approaching dead- 
line must be met. 

A long-promised automated change-of- 
circumstance function is due to be up and 
running on May 31. The function would 
allow staff and customers to bypass the 
current multistep manual process when 
altering applications. “This really has got 
to work,” Shumlin said. Last month, he 
said that if it doesn’t, it would be time for 
Vermont to consider joining the federal 
insurance exchange — or create a federal- 
state hybrid. 

The May 31 target is a longshot, suggested 
the state auditor. Miller acknowledges the 
challenge, and tempered expectations late 
last week, saying that only staff would use 
the automated system to start. Customers 
would get to use it by midsummer. 

Kevin Goddard, vice president of ex- 
ternal affairs for Blue Cross Blue Shield of 


Vermont, confirmed the auditor’s warning 
that the scheduling is tight. “We do feel the 
time set out ... is aggressive," he said, noting, 
“We are doing everything we can to help 
meet the deadline.” 

Another important deadline: The state 
must decide by November if it wants to join 
the federal exchange. “There is no need to 
do it earlier," Miller said, explaining that if 
the state wants to make the switch, officials 
at the federal Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services said they would need to 
know in December. The switch can be ac- 
complished in 10 months, he said. 

“This really can’t go on forever,” said 
Goddard, who applauded the governor’s 
call for Vermont to consider alternatives if 
the change-of-circumstance function can’t 
be implemented. Lawmakers — even those 
in the governor’s party — agree. And their 
patience is running out. 

“The maddening thing about the 
exchange experience is that it’s been a 
wildly costly, unmanageable, fix-as-we-go 
IT system that was supposed to automate 
basic bureaucratic functions and make 
things easier for government,” said Senate 
Finance Committee chair Tim Ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden). The federal government 
made it difficult for any state to succeed in 
setting up an operating exchange on time, 
Ashe said, but the Shumlin administration 
created extra problems for itself. 

“Governance of the project was ad 
hoc from the beginning and dizzying in 


its constant restructuring,” Ashe said. 
“We did not secure our vendors’ A teams. 
Most critically, people without relevant 
experience were relied upon to deliver an 
unprecedented product.” 

As disenchanted as lawmakers are with 
the exchange, some of them are still strug- 
gling to find alternatives. 

“We might give you slippage into 
June, but if you are beyond that...” Senate 
Appropriations chair Jane Kitchel 
(D-Caledonia) warned Miller when he 
stopped by her committee room last Friday 
afternoon. 

“If we miss another deadline, my confi- 
dence is completely gone,” House Speaker 
Shap Smith (D -Morristown) said. Senate 
President Pro Tempore John Campbell 
(D-Windsor) said he planned to meet with 
Smith this week “to discuss what our op- 
tions are if that work isn’t completed.” 

Miller said that if Vermont Health 
Connect stumbles again at the end of May, 
a team would be assigned to develop a 
contingency plan. “We are looking at what 
those contingencies could be.” 

Campbell said the state lacks good 
choices. “I certainly don't want to go out 
and be part of another experiment,” he 
said. “If I am going to support something, I 
want assurances it will be functional.” 

Smith acknowledged the challenges of 
making a switch but said, “My point about 
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was wondering if he could buy an RC 
Cola, a brand that was prevalent on 
grocery store shelves decades ago. 

For now, Laws is living with friends 
in a dilapidated house not far from 
downtown Barre. The place is so 
grimy that Laws bought a $20 tent and 
pitched it in the spare bedroom. Inside 
the tent is an air mattress, a chest 
where he stores his legal papers, a 
lamp, a tin of biscotti and a half-empty 
jar of Nutella. 

While in Barre, Laws says, he's home- 
bound, fearful that someone will file a 
police report accusing him of wrongdo- 
ing. Laws said prison taught him to ag- 
gressively defend himself which could 
get him in trouble on the outside. "If I 
feel threatened, I swing first,” he said. 
“In prison, there’s nowhere to run, there 
are no cops to call. It’s an instinct I am 
trying to turn off. That’s not going to 
work for me in public.” 

Laws occasionally takes day trips 
with his girlfriend, whom he met 
through a prison pen pal program. She 
lives in Winooski and needs oxygen be- 
cause of a health problem. Two week- 
ends ago, while driving in Franklin 
County, she fell ill, according to Laws, 
so he took the wheel. Someone had 
already called the police about the er- 
ratic driving on Route 105 in Sheldon. 
The cops stopped the car and charged 
Laws with driving with a suspended 
license. That case is pending. 

Laws says he wants to get a job and 
an apartment in Burlington, where 
he can get help. A few days a week, 
his girlfriend drives him there so he 
can pick up his mail at the post office 
and meet with social service agencies, 
including the Champlain Valley Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the 
Howard Center. 

There have been other acts of kind- 
ness, too, Laws said. He figured the 
police would be his “worst enemy,” but 
said they’ve been exceedingly polite 
and helpful — they even set up the 
voicemail on his phone. 

A few days after his release, Laws 
decided to get a haircut. He came upon 
a barbershop and was surprised to find 
a woman working alone inside. He 
didn’t want to scare her, he said, nor 
did he want her to accuse him of doing 
anything wrong. 

The barber later told Seven Days 
that she recognized Laws from media 
coverage. Her heart started racing, she 
recalled, but she cut his hair anyway, 
and they talked. He told her he’d been 
in prison. When another customer 
finally walked in, she said, she felt a lot 
better. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 
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the May deadline is, I think it is really dif- 
ficult asking Vermonters to continue to 
have faith we are going to get it right." 

What about ditching Vermont Health 
Connect for the federal option? It “isn't 
very attractive, or we would have already 
pushed that button," Shumlin said. The 
federal exchange would be more expen- 
sive for Vermonters and wouldn’t offer 
the extra subsidies the state exchange 
provides, he said. 

He also said that a pending decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court could “pull the 
rug from under any state that goes on the 
federal exchange” by eliminating the fed- 
eral tax credits that help customers pay 
their insurance premiums. 

Republican Lt. Gov. Phil Scott, a critic 
of the administration's handling of the ex- 
change, has put some options on the table. 
A few weeks ago he invited Sens. Kitchel 

IF WE MISS ANOTHER DEADLINE. 

MY CONFIDENCE IS 
COMPEETEEYGONE. 

HOUSE SPEAKER SHAP SMITH 


and Ashe to join him for a meeting in 
Rhode Island with exchange officials from 
the Ocean State and Connecticut. “I’ve 
long talked about, is there some way we 
can work together with someone?” Scott 
said. Of Connecticut’s success, he said, “I 
think there are some possibilities of them 
assisting us in some way.” 

Collaboration is the buzz in the ex- 
change world, Wadleigh said. He attended 
the meeting with Scott, Kitchel and Ashe, 
and also an April 2 forum in Denver on 
shared services for states that set up their 
own exchanges. “The goal of the meeting 
was to begin interstate discussions,” he 
said, adding, “Vermont was represented.” 

As for helping out his home state with 
its struggling exchange, Wadleigh said, 
“There are a few areas that I see die New 
England states working together on, but at 
this time it is premature to discuss those 

Ashe came back from the meeting with 
some concrete ideas. “Call-center opera- 
tions, which are a substantial portion of 
the ongoing operating costs, are a prime 
area for joint procurement to reduce 
spending,” he said. Ashe also mentioned 
the price of software: "Joining forces with 
other states to lower licensing expenses 
seems an obvious direction to head in.” © 

Contact: nancy@se\'endaysvt.com 
Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. 
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Thelma H. 
(Stoddert) 
Goddette 

1917-2015, COLCHESTER 
Thelma H. Goddette, 98, 
passed away peacefully 
on Monday, April 13, 2015, 
surrounded by her family 
and close friends. Thelma 
was born in Burlington on 
March 26, 1917, the daughter 
of Rose A. Barlow and Lyle 
E. Stoddert. She graduated 
from Cathedral High School 
in 1935 and began working 
at the old Chase Woolen Mill 
before moving to General 

for more than 26 years. 

She married Joseph A. 
Goddette on April 26. 1937. 
Thelma was the family matri- 
arch, serving as the corner- 
stone and moral compass 
that shaped and guided so 
many lives. She and Joe raised 
theirfamily during the Great 
Depression, and while Joe 
served in World War 1 1. Thelma 
stayed behind, instilling a 
strong work ethic and set of 
deep Christian values in her 
children. She was very active 
in the Daughters of Isabel la, 
holding various leadership 
positions. Thelma was an 
incredibly strong and gener- 
ous person who gave her time 
and love to all she befriended. 

faith in Christ sustained her 



and influenced all of her ac- 
tions throughout her life. 

She is survived by her 
sister, Muriel Benoit of 


Paul Goddette (Sheila) of 
Morrisville, N.C., James 
Goddette of Ocala. Fla., 
Nancy Parizo (Ernest) 
of Colchester, Timothy 
Goddette (Sarah) of 
Alexandria. Va.. and Michele 
Goddette of Evans. Ga.; 
and 10 grandchildren: 
Jamie Goddette (Karen), 
Mark Goddette (Joan); 

Jan Marie Blood (Robert), 
Stephen Parizo (Mia), Lori 
Schueler (Tim), Brian Parizo 


(Michelle), Jason Goddette 
(Catherine), Cheryl Hayes 
(Peter). Ashley and Gabriella; 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 
Thelma was predeceased by 
her husband, her infant son 
Michael, her parents, her 
brother, Norman, and her 
daughter-in law Joyce. 

A very special thanks to 
her doctor Candace Fraser 
and the kind and loving staff 
on the fourth-floor Baird at 
the University of Vermont 
Medical Center for their com- 
passionate care throughout 
her life and in her final days. 

A short visitation was 
held at Holy Cross Church 
in Colchester on Friday, 

April 17. 2015, with a Mass of 
Christian Burial and burial 
in the Calvary Cemetery, 
Plattsburg Avenue, 
Burlington. 

In lieu of flowers, con- 
tributions can be made 
in Thelma's name to the 
Visiting Nurses Associate of 
Chittenden and Grand Isle 
Counties or the Vermont 
Respite House in Williston. 
Arrangements are under the 
care and direction of LaVigne 
Funeral Home. Condolences 
may be shared with the fam- 
ily online at lavignefuneral 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 



Mark your family's 


milestones in lifelines. 


Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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Watching Alison Bechdel’s Fun Home 
on the Great White Way 


W elcome to our house on 
Maple Avenue, see how we 
polish and we shine. That’s 
just one of the half dozen 
or so lyrics still swirling in my head after 
seeing the musical Fun Home at New 
York’s Circle in the Square Theatre last 
weekend. My mental tape loop is also run- 
ning “Ring of Keys” and “Days and Days” 
and “Telephone Wire” and “Changing My 
Major” — pretty much nonstop. Ranging 
from poigjiant to exuberant, these songs 
transform the pages of Vermont cartoonist 
auson bechdel’s best-selling 2006 graphic 
memoir Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic 
into colorful, glorious life. 

Both the book and the off-Broadway 
musical version of Fun Home won multiple 
awards, and the new on-Broadway version 
will surely do so, too. Judging from the 
mostly rhapsodic reviews following last 
Sunday’s opening night in Manhattan, this 
is not idle speculation. 

Let me back up. Last Friday I trav- 
eled to New York City with Seven Days 
multimedia producer eva sollberger. Our 



mission was to interview Bechdel that to catch up with young Vermont actor 
night before the show, which had been in oscar williams. 11, who plays the part of 
previews since March 27. We also planned Alison's little brother Christian in the 


Broadway production. (See Sollberger’s 
[un-]Stuck in Vermont episode featuring 
those interviews at sevendaysvt.com.) 

I had seen, and loved, the off-Broadway 
production of Fun Home at the Public 
Theater in late 2013, so I knew what to 
expect. Or so I thought. Turns out the the- 
ater-in-the-round staging and the addition 
of a six-piece chamber orchestra enhanced 
the show well beyond my expectations. 
And the cast, with just three changes, was 
even more polished. 


[STUCK in! 
VERMONT} 


I have nothing but raves for the musi- 
cal created by Lisa Kron (book and lyrics) 
and Jeanine Tesori (music) and directed 
by Sam Gold. Bechdel’s narrative is not the 
stuff of typical Broadway shows — a les- 
bian coming-out story? a closeted father? 
a suicide? Yet it touches on every emotion 
in the human repertoire, and so reaches 
everyone who has ever had ... a family. 

Asked in the interview about her reac- 
tions to the success of Fun Home, Bechdel, 


Northern Stage’s Theater-in-the-Works 
Moves Closer to Opening Night 


BY MEG BRAZILL 


N 


>t quite two years ago, White 

I River Junction’s northern stage 
•n the cusp of the biggest 
challenge in its history: build- 
ing a new state-of-the-art theater with a 
$7.4 million price tag and fundraising $9 
million for the construction and the re- 
capitalization of the company. With more 
than 100 productions to its credit and 
upwards of 24,000 attendees annually, the 
professional regional theater company had 
earned its own venue — it’s been perform- 
ing since 1997 in the briggs opera house. 
But it was 2013, and the country was 
just dusting itself off from the recession. 
Besides, the company had never attempted 
a campaign of this magnitude. 

Northern Stage has made some good 
decisions. The board made the first in 2013 
when it hired artistic director carol ounne 
and managing director eric bunge and 
charged them with getting the company 
into a new home. Dunne forged relation- 
ships, engaged audiences and grew support. 
Bunge brought a different skill set Northern 
Stage could take advantage of his experience 



building a new venue for a similar-size 
group he’d founded in rural Minnesota, 
Commonweal Theatre Company. 

“I think Eric was trying to avoid the 
trap of dragging the project out," says Irene 


green, director of sales and marketing 
“People can get fatigued.” 

To speed things up, Bunge figured 
out a timeline for planning, building and 
fundraising that would maximize effort 


and minimize cost. Conventional wisdom 
says to raise all the money before building 
but Bunge calculated that waiting just one 
year would significantly raise the costs of 
fundraising, consulting and construction. 
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now 54, said she’s been amazed at the en- 
thusiasm for the play. “I mean, it’s really 
good, but the subject matter is dark and 
challenging,” she said. “It's personal, inti- 
mate and idiosyncratic.” 

In my view, that intimacy is precisely 
why the story strikes a chord. You needn’t 
have had a gay dad who killed himself to 
know sorrow, disappoint- 
ment and the terrible pain of 
secrets. 

All that said, Fun Home 
is also, well, fun. (Never 
mind that the title actually 
refers to funeral home — the 
Bechdel children’s cheeky 
abbreviation for the family 
business.) Kron mined de- 
tails from the book for her often-hilarious 
lyrics, and created show-stopping num- 
bers that puncture the story’s dark arc. It 
certainly helps to give three cute, talented 
kids some of the prime time. Picture the 
Young Alison (Sydney Lucas) and her two 
little brothers (Williams and Zell Steele 
Morrow) performing a spirited Jackson 
5-style song-and-dance routine — their 
invented commercial for the mortuary — 
on and in a casket. 

I haven’t space here to give the rest of 
Fun Home’s impeccable players their due. 
For more, read Ben Brantley’s eloquent 


JVcw York Times review, or see the Seven 
Days blog Live Culture. 

As for Bechdel, the "underground les- 
bian cartoonist” (long described that way 
for her “Dykes to Watch Out For” comic 
strip) still seems a little shell-shocked by 
her good fortune — a best-selling book, an 
award-winning musical and a MacArthur 
Fellowship. Given that she 
spent seven years writing 
and drawing Fun Home, the 
trajectory doesn’t feel mete- 
oric, Bechdel said, but admit- 
ted, “I’m not fully inhabiting 
this yet. It’s an amazing 
experience.” 

What's it like sharing so 
much of herself? “I’m not a 
super share-y person, but I have this exhi- 
bitionist streak,” Bechdel revealed. “Also, 
I was Catholic and I loved confession. I 
don’t normally speak in religious terms, 
but it is a kind of grace.” © 

Contact: pameh@sevendaysvt.com. 

INFO 

Alison Bechdel, directed by Sam Gold, music 
by Jeanine Tesori, book and lyrics by Lisa 
Kron. Circle In the Square, New York City. 


IT'S PERSONAL, 
INTIMATE AND 
IDIOSYNCRATIC. 


“There was a $700,000 advantage to get- 
ting started sooner,” he says. 

The company broke ground on the 
new 17,000-square-foot structure — to be 
called the barrette center for the arts 
— on Gates Street last October. Northern 
Stage will launch its 2015 to 2016 season 
this October, if all goes according to plan. 
So far, the construction is 
on time and under budget. 

According to Bunge, the 
company has raised $7.8 
million toward its goal. 

"Our first ask was a little 
over a year ago,” he says. 

“We’re blown away by 
the support of our com- 
munity," Dunne adds. “We 
weren’t sure if we could 
make this dream come 

Within six months, 

Dunne says, it was clear 
that locals wanted to sup- 
port the company. Bunge is particularly 
appreciative of support from the Town 
of Hartford, through which all the per- 
mitting has been done. (White River 
Junction is one of its five unincorporated 
villages.) Showing local support in return, 
Northern Stage has tried to use subcon- 
tractors within a 40-mile radius, “which 


quadruples, at least, the economic impact 
of what we're doing here,” Bunge says. 

BREAD LOAF CORPORATION of MiddlebllrV 

and the Connecticut office of international 
Theatre Projects Consultants developed 
designs for the new venue in concert with 
Northern Stage. As the design/build firm, 
“Bread Loaf listened to us and didn’t try 
to impose a theater on 
us," Bunge recalls. “Our 
patrons asked us to ‘make 
the rows wider, make the 
seats wider, but keep it 
intimate.’” 

The historic Briggs 
Opera House has been a 
good home for Northern 
Stage, but the company 
had long outgrown the 
physical limitations of the 
aging facility; low ceilings 
curbed the use of even 
20th-century technology. 
On a hard-hat walk- 
through of the 240-seat Barrette Center 
with Seven Days, Dunne stands on the plat- 
form that will be the modified thrust stage 
and eyeballs the short distance from the 
stage to the audience. All the sightlines will 
be unobstructed, and there will be more 
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WE'RE BLOWN AWAY 
BYTHESUPPORTDF 
OUR COMMUNITY. 

WE WEREN'T SURE IF 
WE COULD MAKE THIS 
DREAM COMETRUE. 

CAROL DUNNE, 
NORTHERN STAGE 
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Vermont’s White River Indie Festival 
Is Talkin’ Revolution 



R emember when “bonus features" 
on DVDs were super cool? The 
discs’ digital technology allowed 
the inclusion of scenes and 
supplements that enriched the story of 
the main attraction. Now, as we approach 
“platform neutrality," we fully expect that 
online-only clips, robust websites, even 
dedicated smartphone apps will supple- 
ment our favorite shows and movies. 

The programmers of the white river 
indie festival, which takes place this week- 
end in and around White River Junction, 
understand that this “transmedia" ap- 
proach is the essence of how we consume 
digital entertainment. And that’s how 
WRIF — which is decidedly not just a film 
festival — attracted Google as the sponsor 
of its first annual transmedia contest 
phil pochoda, who organized the com- 
petition, defines “transmedia" as “a utili- 
zation of at least two digital media, each 
of which tells a relatively complete story, 
but [that] together tell a more interactive, 
more compelling and more nuanced story.” 
That’s a succinct definition from a guy 
who admits he hadn’t even heard the word 
“transmedia” until about three years ago. 

Now retired, Pochoda was for years 
the director of the University of Michigan 
Press, a publisher noted for its early forays 
into digital materials. The WRIF contest’s 
ecumenical approach to moving-image 
media presented a similar set of challenges. 
Pochoda’s committee solicits works that 
combine text, video, video games, social 
media and any other digital media through 
which stories may be told. The $2,500 
prize comes with a tour of one of Google’s 
five YouTube Spaces, which are state-of- 
the-art production facilities for original 
online video. 

Why does WRIF, now in its 11th year, 
continue to push the boundaries instead 
of settling into a comfortable role as a 
small-town film festival? It certainly isn't 
about the money, as the event is a small- 
scale, nonprofit operation. Rather, WRIF 
organizers are passionate about blazing a 
trail for the future of the media festival, in 
part because the transmedia focus makes 
it enticing to more potential participants. 

“I think we're taking a leading position 
on transmedia with this contest,” says 
Pochoda. “This is something that a lot of 
people could get involved in.” 

That inclusive spirit extends beyond 
the transmedia competition. In addition 
to the screenings of several acclaimed 
recent films, such as Frank and A Girl 
Walks Home Alone at Night, WRIF is hold- 
ing its third annual film slam (a 48-hour 
media-making competition) and showing 
a retrospective of the films of pioneering 


Vermont documentarian Ed Pincus, who 
died in 2013. The fest’s short-film showcase 
features the work of Vermont and New 
Hampshire media makers, including rob 
koier, daniel houghton and animator jodie 
mack, a professor at Dartmouth College. 

Vermont filmmaker nora jacobson is 
the coordinator of Freedom ft Unity: The 
Vermont Movie, as well as 
a founding board member 
of WRIF. This year, she 
programmed the Pincus 
series and an event designed 
to highlight the region’s 
youngest media makers. 

The Freedom & Unity TV 
Youth Filmmakers Awards 
celebrates the work of 
Vermont filmmakers ages 
14 to 25. Many of them have 
produced their work with 
help from workshops con- 
ducted around the state by 
Jacobson’s nonprofit, upper valley arts. 

The theme of “revolution” ties together 
all of these programs, which, according to 
board president michael beahan, emerged 
organically from the entries that made the 
cut Though the festival places a premium 
on “artistic and social merit,” Beahan says, 
“our approach is to select really good films 
and then hope that a theme emerges. This 
year, ‘revolutionary activity’ or ‘activism’ 
seems to run through a lot of the films 
we’re showing.” 

The film that did the most to inspire 
that theme, Beahan says, was Wrenched, 
a new documentary about environmental 
activist Edward Abbey, which was chosen 
for the opening-night gala. Eco-activists 
Terry Tempest Williams and Brooke 


Williams will appear at the fest, along 
with other invited guests. Those include 
multimedia artist DJ Spooky, who's a judge 
for the transmedia contest; and a member 
of the Yes Men, a unique group of activist 
rabble rousers whose latest movie, The Yes 
Men Are Revolting, screens at WRIF. 

The 2014 doc Free to Rock, which inves- 
tigates how rock-and-roll 
music helped bring down 
the Iron Curtain, represents 
a different kind of revolu- 
John McEuen, co- 
founder of the Nitty Gritty 
Dirt Band, will be on hand 
to perform; his was one of 
the first American bands 
to tour the Soviet Union, in 
1977. 

WRIF board member 
thom wolke curated 
the Free to Rock event, 
which will take place at 
the Lebanon opera house. In an email 
. he writes, “The goals of WRIF 
include presenting films that get you, the 
public, to think about the world around us. 

“Music and art will always play a lead- 
ing role in bringing about change,” Wolke 
continues. “It’s why they are always the 
first thing dictatorial-led societies try to 
suppress and freedom-valuing people rush 
to protect.” ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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room between the rows of seats, she 
observes. “Height is the most profound 
difference,” Dunne says. “Now we can 
light. We’ll be able to do projections.” 

The new building has a ceiling three 
times higher than that of the Briggs, 
and a fly system will allow for “flying” 
stage walls and set pieces on and off 
stage. “We’ll actually be able to lower 
someone onstage,” Dunne adds, per- 
haps hinting at things to come in this 
fall’s production of Mary Poppins. 

The large ground-floor lobby will 
accommodate a concessions area — 
Northern Stage has applied for a beer 
and wine license — as well as coatrooms 
and ample, accessible restrooms. “The 
sound system and acoustics will be top- 
notch,” Dunne notes, and will include a 
hearing-assist system. An elevator will 
transport audiences to the second-floor 
lobby. Accessible seating will be available 
in the first and last rows of the theater. 

Just steps away, Northern Stage will 
continue to use the old Miller Auto 
showroom and storage areas next door 
for offices and other activities, as it has 
since it purchased that building in 2008. 
Theater banners hang in front of the 
tall showroom windows, announcing 
productions with a grand swagger. 

Green and Bunge wax enthusiastic 
about unsexy but important stuff, 
such as a convenient drop-off for 
theatergoers near the entrance and the 
169 parking spots in the town lot behind 
the theater. The building’s Galvalume 
metal exterior exudes a contemporary 
industrial aesthetic, which is reinforced 
inside by exposed sprinkler and conduit 
systems and structural steel elements. 
“We're a theater factory,” Bunge says. 
“We make theater here.” 

Other areas behind the stage include 
a large rehearsal space and classroom, 
production-support spaces, dressing 
rooms, a green room, a kitchen and a 
wardrobe room. 

The most obvious external change 
is that now passersby can see Northern 
Stage. On the second floor of the opera 
house, it lacked a street presence. “You 
say 25,000 to 30,000 people come to 
your place. We don’t see it,” Bunge 
says, explaining the problem of being 
virtually hidden. 

“It’s funny how people begin to take 
you more seriously,” he says of creating 
a new theater. Mimicking public 
response, he jokes: “You mean, you 
actually put on 144 performances, six 
plays, ran camps, fundraised and built 
a building — this year?!” 

Yes, Northern Stage did just that. 
And there’s so much more to come. ® 

info 




Thinking about upgrading your home's efficiency? 

Start saving now with an Energy Smart Loan! 


With an Energy Smart Loan from NEFCU, you 
can start your energy efficiency project now 
- with no money down - and enjoy lower 
energy bills for years to come. 

• Solar panels* 

• Furnaces and stoves using renewable fuels 

• Energy efficient windows and appliances 

• Conversion to natural gas 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side." 


Choose the loan term that works for you - 
5, 1 0, or 1 5 years with rates that are fixed 
for the life of the loan. The shorter the 
term, the lower the rate. 

Ready to start saving? 

Call 866-80-LOAN5 or apply online 
at nefcu.com. 


'NEFCU does not offer tax services. Please use a professional tax preparation service to 
Inquire about potential tax credits. Please contact NEFCU to find out If your Investment 
qualifies for our Energy Smart loan. 




WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROT BY PAMELA polston : 


WTF? 


What’s Up With That ‘UFO’ 
Painting in the Statehouse? 


T he Vermont Statehouse is filled 
with portraits of its 80 pre- 
Shumlin governors, along with 
other paintings and sculptures. 
But one that hangs in Room 11 — a caucus 
room off the Hall of Inscriptions on the 
first floor — has evoked a “What the...” 
response from many a viewer. Though 
it's neither a prominent painting nor one 
of a historically prominent governor, 
the image of James Hartness features a, 
well, thing in the background that some 
have suggested is a UFO. 

“That’s one of many guesses people 
have made,” acknowledged David Schutz 
with a chuckle. The state curator, impec- 
cably bow-tied and suited as always, 
met this reporter at the Statehouse to 
examine the painting by Olindo Ricci 
— actually a copy of a painting by re- 
nowned portrait artist August Benziger 
(1867-1955). “Allegedly someone in the 
[Hartness] family owns the original,” 
Schutz said. 

In the painting, the mustachioed 
Hartness sits with a book, a dark wall 
and curtain behind him. And that 
“thing" visible through a window? It’s 
actually a telescope. 

No Vermonters alive today are likely 
to recall Hartness’ single term as gov- 
ernor, from 1921 to 1923. But plenty of 
historians and astronomers can tell you 
that he was a highly successful inventor 
and entrepreneur who was integral to 
the once-thriving machine-tool industry 
in Springfield, Vt. Circa 1920, Hartness 
designed something called a flat-turret 
lathe that, according to biographical 
notes about him at hartnesshouse.com, 
is “one of the most important machine 
tools ever made.” It apparently was 
particularly useful in the burgeoning 
manufacture of automobiles. 

That was but one of his inventions 
and innovations, which included in- 
ternational standards for the measure- 
ment and sizing of screw threads. The 
Hartness Screw-Thread Comparator 
was a lucrative invention for the Jones 
and Lamson Machine Company, which 
Hartness joined as superintendent in 
1889. He was a mentor to other inventors 
in his employ, some of whom went on to 
found their own companies and con- 
tribute to the manufacturing prowess 
of the Springfield area. The town was so 
critical that it was reportedly seventh on 
Hitler’s list of American cities to bomb 
during World War II. Luckily, that didn't 



happen; Springfield is instead on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

More fun facts: Hartness was an early 
adopter of aviation who took his first 
flight, in a hydrogen-filled airship, in 1913. 
Yep, the contraption created by Herr von 
Zeppelin. Hartness wisely went on to a 
Wright Flyer, got his pilot’s license and 
headed the Aero Club of Vermont. He 
donated land for what would become the 
state’s first airfield, in Springfield, which 
is why it is now called the Hartness State 
Airport. In 1927, after his transatlantic 
flight, Charles Lindbergh landed the 
Spirit of St. Louis there and hung out 
with Hartness at his home. 

More germane to our paint- 
ing, Hartness was also an amateur 


astronomer who had a telescope in- 
stalled in his home and invented im- 
provements to the device. His patent on 
one of those led to further commissions 
in the industry. Hartness encouraged 
J&L inventor and former arctic explorer 
Russell Porter to form the Springfield 
Telescope Makers club. To this day, that 
club continues to meet in Springfield for 
an amateur telescope-makers' conven- 
tion called Stellafane. (The club and 
annual event are comprehensively docu- 
mented at stellafane.org.) 

The Hartness family mansion is now 
the Hartness House Inn, a 40-room 
B&B. It is likely the only one that can 
boast an observatory and astronomy 
museum. Says the inn's website: “More 


unusual is the secret tunnel system built 
by Hartness to access the observatory, 
museum and his secret workshop.” 

Guided tours are available by appoint- 
ment, but if you can’t get to Hartness 
House any time soon, the step-by-step 
description on the website is plenty 
evocative. It includes lines such as “The 
tunnel appears to be closing in but it is 
only a feeling. The cobwebs are getting 
thicker, as is the air”; and “Following an 
unfortunate accident, the door on the 
right has been permanently closed to the 
public.” Once you manage to make it to 
the observatory, though, that telescope 
looks pretty cool. 

Porter invented the turret telescope 
and made one for Hartness. Its inno- 
vation is a refracting lens that allows 
observers to skywatch from the comfort 
of a warm room, useful during Vermont 
winters. In her 2010 article about the 
Stellafane convention, Seven Days pub- 
lisher and coeditor Paula Routly wrote 
that the telescope “looks like a whacked- 
out sugar shack on the lawn of the inn.” 
She described the astronomy museum as 
“devoted to Porter”; it contains some of 
his earlier telescopes and even his arctic 
drawings. 

As for James Hartness, being 
Vermont’s 58th governor looks in retro- 
spect like a footnote to his exciting and 
accomplished life. But for a guy who 
took to the skies — and looked to the 
stars — he had a pragmatic approach on 
the ground. During his gubernatorial 
campaign, Hartness urged Vermonters 
to stay in state rather than leaving to 
find employment. (Sound familiar?) He 
promised to improve transportation and 
grow manufacturing to supplement the 
state’s agrarian economy. He won the 
election by a wide margin. 

Today, in the Statehouse, Hartness’ 
legacy is an image that invites specula- 
tion about extraterrestrials. 

“What’s great about this portrait is 
that it tells a story," said Schutz. “I’m 
always impressed with the number of 
people who find me to ask what the hell 
is in that painting.” ® 

Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 



= THE STRAIGHT DOPE by cecil adams e 


Dear Cecil, 

When I interview for a professional job, the 
company usually has me sign a statement 
saying drug use is against company policy. Yet 
when I apply for a low-wage job, they want to 
test me for drug use. What gives? Does drug 
testing work? 

J.P. 

At what point on the career ladder do most 
industries stop mandating drug testing? I just 
picked up cat food at PetSmart, where they 
proudly display on their doors that they test 
their employees. Does this include the CEO? 
Why test nurses, but not doctors? Why bank 
tellers but not the "masters of the universe"? 
Testing might serve a public-safety function for 
airline pilots and selected others, but for the 
folks that stock the bags of kitty crunchies? It 
seems like a subtle form of control over people 
in lower social and economic levels. 

Ken 


sking somebody to 
pee in a cup is subtle? 
Maybe compared to 
being chained to an 
oar. You raise a good point about 
drug tests, though — there’s defi- 
nitely a low-grade class war going 
on here. However, the subset of 
the proletariat being lashed into 
submission isn’t minorities or 
the poor (not for lack of trying). 
Rather, it’s a demographic so 
oppressed that even defenders 
like the ACLU dare not speak its 
name: stoners. OK, technically 
store clerks. But big business is 
seeing lots of overlap. 


Workplace drug testing like 
the war on drugs generally, was 
and is motivated by a tangled web 
of impulses — some legitimate, 
some pretty sketchy. The one few 
quarrel with is safety. Following 
the 1981 crash of a U.S. Marine jet 
on the carrier Nimitz, killing 14 
and injuring 47, it came out that 
six of the dead tested positive for 
marijuana and that drug use was 
common on the ship and in the 
military overall. Although drugs 
didn’t cause the crash (the plane’s 
crew, or what could be found 
of it, tested clean), the Reagan 
administration established a 


zero-tolerance drug policy for 
U.S. military personnel, to be en- 
forced by testing. 

Things spread from there. 
Prodded by the feds, people all 
over were soon peeing into cups: 
civilian federal workers in sensi- 
tive jobs, federal contractors, 
employees in federally regulated 
industries such as transporta- 
tion. Many private companies 
started testing on their own. By 
1990, surveys by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found, 46 per- 
cent of worksites with more than 
250 employees were administer- 
ing drug tests. 

The prevalence of testing 
varied widely by industry, the 
BLS discovered. At the top of the 
range with 72 percent was com- 
munications, transportation and 
utilities, followed by construction 
and mining at 70 percent. At the 
bottom was finance, insurance 
and real estate, with 23 percent. 
Aha, you say, the masters of the 
universe get a pass! I guess, but 
face it: While financial and other 
white-collar oopsies can cost you 
your retirement money, the blue- 
collar version can get you killed 

And that’s the thing: Drug test- 
ing evidently does result in fewer 
people getting killed or hurt. 
General Motors reported a 50 
percent reduction in workplace 
injuries after implementing a 
testing program. Southern Pacific 
Railroad saw an 86 percent re- 
duction in worker injuries within 
five years after its program began. 
A nationwide study of truck driv- 
ers found a 24 percent reduction 
in alcohol-related fatalities. 

But here’s something else. 
According to the BLS figures, one 




industry was an exception to 
rule that the likelihood of < 
testing correlates with the po 
tial for mayhem: wholesale/ 
retail. The worst that can 
happen to the average 
clerk is you drop the jumbo 
Tide off the top shelf. But 54 
percent of wholesale and retail 
worksites test for drugs. 

Why? Browse 
on drug-testing website 
and you get a sense of 
the executive mindset: 

We don’t trust these 
thieving peons. One 
drug-test equipment 
supplier says flatly, 

“80 percent of drug 
abusers steal from their 
workplace.” (Source for 
this preposterous claim: a 
single small study published in 
1994.) Others are less blatant, 
making noises about helping the 
afflicted get treatment and so on. 
Reducing workplace accidents 
is in there, but mostly what you 
see is stuff like this: “To convince 
‘casual users’ that the cost of 
using is too high" and “establish 
grounds for discipline or firing." 
Translation: Drug testing helps 
keep the slackers in line. 

Big Brotherish? Yeah. A 
violation of your civil rights? Not 
unless you can make the case 
that you’re part of a group that’s 
being unfairly singled out. Civil 
liberties advocates are happy to 
whale on knuckleheads who pro- 
pose drug-testing programs that 
are too obviously discriminatory 


— to cite one egregious example, 
mandatory testing for welfare 
recipients. One page from the 
ACLU site features a beef from 
a 40-year-old mother of three 
who was humiliated by being 
forced to produce a urine sample 
while an attendant watched; they 
contend such things are intrusive 
and bad for workplace morale, 
which gets no argument from 
me. But let’s be clear: Nobody’s 
defending your right to be stoned 
on the job. 

Still, we want to be fair, right? 
I wrote PetSmart asking if their 
CEO had submitted to drug test- 
ing. So far, no response. If I hear 
something, I’ll let you know. 


INFO 

the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams at the Chicago 
Reader, 11 E. Illinois. Chicago. IL 60611. or cecil0chlreader.com 
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A t the 1995 Fourth World Conference on Women, 
in Beijing, a bouquet of roses lay beside First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton on the podium. She was 
pretty in pink and pearls, her blond hair falling over 
her shoulders — almost girlish. 

But she spoke forcefully. “If there is one message that 
echoes forth from this conference,” she declared, “let it be 
that human rights are women’s rights and women’s rights are 
human rights, once and for all.” From the gathering of 47,000 
participants and activists, the speech was transmitted round 
the world. 

Two and a half years later, in the same color and the same 
pearls, Hillary stood beside Bill as he stepped to the podium of 
the White House's Roosevelt Room to claim that he “did not 
have sexual relations with that woman, Miss Lewinsky.” As it 
happened, Hillary was presiding over that news conference, 
on childcare. But in the world’s eyes she was a wife. 

Today, as presidential candidate, Hillary is a mother and a 
grandmother, front and center. Her husband, former president 
of the United States, is her helpmeet 


Of course, the Lewinsky scandal was not the first time 
Hillary had been called to this particular wifely duty. In 1994, 
there was the sexual harassment lawsuit against Bill by former 
Arkansas state worker Paula Jones. And before that, early in 
the 1992 presidential campaign, Gennifer Flowers revealed 
her 12-year affair with him. 

For damage control, the couple gave a joint interview to 
Steve Kroft on CBS’ “60 Minutes." The idea was to come clean 
about the Flowers accusation. But Bill refused to confirm or 
deny infidelity. After 10 minutes of unsuccessful harangu- 
ing, Kroft took a different tack. Most Americans would find 
it “admirable” that the Clintons had stayed together, he ven- 
tured, and “reached some sort of an understanding and an 
arrangement—” 

Bill leapt. “Now, wait a minute, wait a minute, wait a 
minute. You're looking at two people who love each other. This 
is not an arrangement or an understanding. This is a marriage. 
That’s a very different thing.” 

Which is when Hillary famously said, “I’m not sitting 
here as some little woman standin' by my man, like Tammy 
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Wynette. I’m sitting here because I love 
him and I respect him, and I honor what 
he’s been through and what we’ve been 
through together.” They’d been extraor- 
dinarily candid already, she said. “And if 
that’s not enough for people, then, heck, 
don’t vote for him.” 

She held Bill’s hand. 

Was Hillary a doormat, a dupe or a 
striver willing to endure anything to 
make it to the White House? Hardly 
anyone accepted that she was who she 
said she was — a wife in a loving, com- 
plicated marriage and half of a tough 
political team. 

No one knows how Hillary was feel- 
ing about Bill when she 
went to Beijing in ’95, 
either. But the word 
“wives” appeared only 
twice in a speech of more 
than 2,300 words. Men 
lurked in that speech as 
the unnamed enforcers 
of the laws and customs 
— and violence — that 
subjugate women. 

By the time Hillary 
was a New York senator, 
she and Bill were barely 
living together: she in 
Washington D.C., he in 
Westchester, N.Y. As secretary of state 
in the Obama administration, she was 
mostly on the other side of the globe. 
Hillary was, at that point in her life, a 
public figure, not a wife. 

Still, the Clintons were affection- 
ate and supportive of each other. They 
seemed far from estranged. 

Now Bill is a member of the Hillary 
for America team. According to early 
speculation, he will remain behind the 
scenes for the moment. Later, he will 
almost certainly be deployed to warm up 
voters, smooth over blunders and defend 
her from attacks — in other words, to do 
what she did for him. 

The vast right-wing conspiracy that 
Hillary blamed for Bill's travails is drill- 
ing into Emailgate (“Hillary Clinton 
Lesbian Lovers Named in Secret Emails,” 
reports the National Enquirer). It hasn’t 
given up on Benghazi. Recently it has 
drawn Hillary’s aide-de-camp Huma 
Abedin into its sights. Allegedly, Abedin 
is the link among the emails, Benghazi 
and the Muslim Brotherhood. 

Right-wing publications also rarely 
fail to smear Abedin by mentioning her 


marriage to former U.S. representative 
and high-profile sexter Anthony Weiner. 

Yet, as late as September, the New 
York Daily News reported that the 
Abedin-Weiner marriage “appear[ed] 
intact." Weiner is working asapunditon 
a local cable news show and starting a 
restaurant. “A source close to [him]” told 
the Daily News that his “professional 
decisions are based on whether they will 
accommodate Huma and her schedule.” 

Like the Clintons’, the Abedin- 
Weiner relationship is both a marriage 
and an arrangement. 

In 1992, Bill would not admit that such 
a hybrid was real. But the other things 
the couple said about 
themselves still appear 
be true: Bill was a 
horndog who also loved 
and respected his wife 
— and she him. Hillary 
may be bisexual and Bill 
OK with that (according 
Flowers, anyhow, he 
bothered that 
his wife had “eaten more 
pussy than he had”). The 
melodramatic gender 
roles — callous, philan- 
dering husband; tragic, 
wronged wife — don’t 
play out as scripted. 

Feminists, including me, have long 
parsed the Clintons' lives in gender 
terms. We can't help it, given that Hillary 
is perpetually on trial as a woman, facing 
charges of violations of acceptable 
femininity: hips (too wide), age (too 
old), emotionality (too little), ambition 
(too much). 

But if Hillary is a woman — and 
only a woman — to the world, inside 
her marriage the gender roles are fluid. 
Depending on the situation, either part- 
ner is the husband, either the wife. The 
marriage, in other words, represents 
that most human of all human rights: the 
right not to be a woman or a man. 

And that may be what confuses 
people and riles conservatives most. 
Their most serious indictment of Hillary 
Rodham Clinton: Her relationship to 
Bill is too queer. ® 


INFO 
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P eter Dixon leans over the textbook he 
wrote, Farmstead Cheesemaking Collection, 
and peers at his calculations. “How thick 
are the mycelium?” he asks his student, a 
Jersey cow farmer. “You look at that chart 
and see how powerful each of these mold 
cultures are.” 

This may sound like white-coat science, but 
Dixon’s analysis is taking place in his cheese 
house in Westminster West, not a laboratory. The 
cheese he's examining has been aging for a month 
and a half, and his work will result in several 
wheels of Brie. 

Dixon, 57, may not be as recognizable as some 
of Vermont’s culinary movers and shakers, but he 
should be: Over a 32 -year career, he helped to create 
many of Vermont’s most important cheeses, from 
Shelburne Farms cheddar to Vermont Creamery 
chevre to Taylor Farm’s Gouda. 

“We are all so familiar with his cheeses," 
says Meghan Sheradin, executive director of the 
Vermont Fresh Network. She considers Dixon “the 
king of cheese.” 

Indeed, his resume reads like a history of 
small-scale cheese production in Vermont. 
The son of a dairy farmer, Dixon began his 
cheesemaking career in 1983, the same year the 
American Cheese Society was born. He aug- 
mented his knowledge of home-style traditions 
with European expertise. In time, he became 
an internationally in-demand consultant and a 
teacher whose influence has helped put the arti- 
san in the Vermont cheese movement. 

Of course, Dixon drew upon a long history of 
local cheesemaking. Hard, English-style cheeses 
began showing up in New England 20 years after 
the pilgrims arrived at Plymouth Rock, according to 
Jeff Roberts, Montpelier-based author of The Atlas 
of American Artisan Cheese. Through the ensuing 
centuries, women crafted farmstead cheese from 
the milk their husbands provided. Not until the 
1850s did cheesemaking outside the home gain a 
foothold. 

And then it wasn’t long before cheese became a 
factory-made commodity. In his research, Roberts 
was able to identify only 39 small cheesemakers 
operating in the U.S. in 1950, for example. But in 
the 1980s, farmers began to return to the tradition, 
hoping to find customers willing to eschew the 
Kraft and Velveeta products that had taken over the 
American table. 

One of those farmers was John Dixon, Peter 
Dixon's father, who was seeking a new income 
source to replace his raw-milk bottling business. 
In the 1970s, Vermont farms with special licenses 
had been able to sell raw milk, but the program 
ended in 1982 after a related illness made the ag- 
riculture department rethink the practice. 

The senior Dixon looked to cheese production 
as a way to save the farm and perhaps support the 
family — while bringing his grown children back 
into tite fold. 

Peter Dixon’s brother, Sam, had obvious cre- 
dentials: He was already studying animal science 
at the University of Vermont. (Today, Sam is the 
dairy manager at Shelburne Farms.) Peter’s calling 
was less obvious. “I was playing rock and roll in 
Portland, Maine, just bumming around," he recalls. 
“I realized I didn’t want to be a professional musi- 
cian. So I thought, I’ll be a cheesemaker." 




French Connections 

If you remember the 1980s, you remember 
the Brie. Having a wheel of the oozing 
cheese on the counter at a party was a 
symbol of sophistication akin to eating 
sushi or satay. But that Brie, Dixon points 
out, bore little resemblance to the real 
French item. “All Americans knew was 
supermarket Brie," he says. “American 
consumers want a mild cheese, and the 
French knew that, so when they started 
creating a Brie for Americans, they 
designed it to be very mild and white.” 

Not so the Brie the Dixons set out to 
create under their new brand, Guilford 
Cheese Company. After mastering a 
Neufchatel-style fromage blanc, they set 
their sights on a piquant, French-style 
Brie made from pasteurized American 
milk. Peter Dixon headed to Ontario’s 
University of Guelph, where he learned 


It was the beginning of a loose ex- 
change program that allowed Peter 
Dixon to study traditional cheesemaking 
in France. Back in the U.S., he continued 
to learn French-style production from 
Marie-Claude Chaleix, a consultant who 
had partnered with Dixon’s stepmother, 
Anne. “It was really with [Chaleix] that 
I got an educational window into French 
cheesemaking,” he says. 

Artisan Pioneers 

Anne Dixon and Marie-Claude Chaleix 
were selling cheese in a very different 
culinary climate from today’s. “There 
were no farmers markets, and hardly 
any restaurants were using Brie of any 
quality,” Peter Dixon recalls. 

In a 2013 interview with Seven Days, 
Paul Kindstedt, a UVM cheese scientist 
and author of Cheese and Culture: A 


That countercultural coming of age 
didn’t come soon enough to save Guilford 
Cheese Company, which closed in the i 
late 1980s. “We had financial trouble,” 

Dixon explains. “We were pioneering 
in this business at a weird time.” y 

The failure didn’t diminish his ardor 
for creating cheese. Dixon enrolled in 
the dairy-science program at UVM and \ f , 

\r. 


became a cheesemaker at Shelburne 
Farms. There, he focused on the farm’s 
enduringly popular cheddar, but, he 
says, “I didn’t just stick with making 
cheddar.” That’s an understatement. 

In the mid-1990s, Dixon turned his 
attention to Websterville’s Vermont 
Creamer)', then called Vermont Butter & 
Cheese Company, which was looking to 
grow beyond the chevre that had made 
its name. He conceived a fontina for 
the company, then a white-rinded goat 
cheese called Chevrier. Neither cheese 
lasted, but the latter lives on in an evoca- 
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to make Camembert and 10 other types 
of cheese. His education contributed to 
two cheeses for Guilford: Mont-Brie and 
Mont-Bert, pasteurized approximations 
of the French originals. 

Vermont-based writer Marialisa 
Calta chronicled the Dixons’ results 
in a 1986 New York Times story called 
“An Experiment in Cheese-Making: 
Brie From Vermont.” At a University of 
Vermont tasting the third-generation 
owner of France’s award-winning 
Fromagerie Renard-Gillard “sniffed” the 
Dixons' cheese and “squinted at the rind 
through a magnifying glass. Occasionally, 
he even tasted," Calta wrote. 

At length, Jean-Francois Renard pro- 
nounced himself “not totally satisfied” 
with tills upstart American Brie. But, he 
conceded through an interpreter, the 
Dixons were “willing to work very hard. 
The project will continue." 


I THINK PETER DIXON 
HAS DEFINITELY BEEN 

A MAJOR COMPONENT 
OFTHEGROWTHOF 
CHEESE IN VERMONT. 

TOM BIVINS. 

VERMONT CHEESE COUNCIL. 

History or Cheese and its Place in Western 
Civilization, remembered his first impres- 
sions of the artisan cheese movement. 
Back in the 1980s, Kindstedt focused his 
studies on large-scale mozzarella produc- 
tion and viewed artisan cheese as “a pass- 
ing fad. It’s hippies," he recalled thinking. 
Then, he said, “I watched the hippies 
grow up, basically.” 


tive description from famed chef Judy 
Rodgers’ The Zuni Cafe Cookbook: “It has 
a mellow, round flavor with notes of field 
mushroom.” 

In 1997, Dixon became a consultant, 
making regular stops in such places as 
Macedonia, Albania and Armenia. In 
more recent years, he has developed 
cheeses for Ambrosia Dairy in Shanghai. 

But Dixon prefers to stick closer to his 
home in Westminster West. “I can do that 
[consulting] here because we have a bur- 
geoning artisan cheese movement now,” 
he says. “It’s not like when I was with my 
family, and it was just a bunch of pioneers 
who don’t know an awful lot. Now it’s a lot 
more people who don’t know an awful lot” 

Self-deprecation aside, Dixon has 
made a career of spreading his own 
knowledge far and wide. Today, more 
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than 150 varieties of cheese are made in 
Vermont — which means many cheese- 
makers seek help from Dixon as a consul- 
tant or teacher. 

“He was one of those guys who was out 
there really helping so many cheesemakers 
come up with their recipes,” says Sheradin 
of the Vermont Fresh Network. She attests 
to Dixon’s hands-on educational approach: 
“He is in the vat, making the cheese and 
the recipes right on-site.” 

The results speak for themselves. Take 
the case of the Taylor Farm in Londonderry. 
At the turn of this century, sibling owners 
Jonathan and Mimi Wright had plans to 
make provolone or Swiss, but that changed 
when they enlisted Dixon’s help. With 
Ills guidance, “We experimented, and we 
went to visit farms and see what they were 
doing," Mimi recalls. The Wrights found 
“plenty of Cheddars,” so they decided to 
carve out a different niche: “The Gouda 
worked right from the start,” Mimi says. 
The farm still makes Vermont’s only ver- 
sion of the Dutch cheese. 

Without Dixon, Vermont would have 
a very different cheese landscape — no 
Taylor Farm Gouda, no Cobb Hill Cheese 
Ascutney Mountain, no Woodcock Farm 
goat or cow cheeses. But his greatest suc- 
cess of the new millennium — before he 
started his Parish Hill Creamery with his 
wife, Rachel Fritz Schaal, in 2013 — was 
the creation of Consider Bardwell Farm’s 
cheeses. Dixon spent six years with the 
West Pawlet operation, first as a consul- 
tant, then as head cheesemaker. In that 
time, his big wheels, named for nearby 
towns such as Dorset and Manchester, 
racked up equally sizable awards. 



Dixon’s greatest legacy may be as an 
educator. One of his successful pupils is 
Leslie Goff, Consider Bardwell's current 
cheesemaker; she was just 17 when she 
made her first cheese alongside Dixon 
while working with the farm’s goats. “I 
kind of fell into the cheesemaking one 
winter because Peter needed more help 
washing the cheese,” she says. “He showed 
me the ropes.” A decade later, Goff is 
crafting her own cheeses for the farm. 

Goff had the advantage of proximity to 
Dixon, but many fledgling cheesemakers 
who come to study at Parish Hill’s tiny 
plant and cave are undaunted by traveling 
great distances. 

Under the name Westminster Artisan 
Cheesemaking, Dixon teaches introduc- 
tory and advanced courses on every aspect 
of cheesemaking, from aging the curds 
to writing up hazard analysis and critical 
control points (HACCP) plans. 

Alissa Shethar came from the West 
Coast to study with Dixon and later settled 
in Vermont on Bridport's Fairy Tale Farm. 



I REALIZED I DIDN'T WANT 
TO BEA PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIAN. 

SOITHOUGHT, 

I'LL BE A CHEESEMAKER. 


She was hardly the farthest-flung of his 
students. “We’ve had people from India, 
Puerto Rico, Mexico,” Dixon says. 

“We’ve had several queries [from] 
Africa and the Middle East,” Schaal adds. 

“And Palestine,” says Dixon. 

They’re all welcome to come to 
Westminster West, but Dixon has turned 
down many opportunities involving travel 
in order to follow his greatest passion: 
making his own cheese. 

Parish Hill Creamery provides a new 
lease on life for the Italian-style cheeses 
that Dixon began making under the name 
Westminster Creamery, a company he ran 
from 2000 to 2004. “I continue to love the 
Italian cheese,” says Schaal. “Because of 
the flavor. I also love that they're not nec- 
essarily as fussy.” 

Though Parish Hill also trades in the 
tommes and Gruyeres so prevalent in the 
Green Mountains, its finest cheeses have 
no parallels in Vermont The Vermont 
Herdsman is a sharp, Asiago-style cheese. 
The Suffolk Punch is a creamy, tangy version 
of Italian caciocavallo — literally “cheese 
on horseback” — named for its gourd-like 
shape that resembles a horse and its rider. 
Its brother provolone, called Kashar, is 
made in a more typical drum shape. 

The cheese derives from cows that 
graze the fields of Dixon’s alma mater, the 
Putney School, five miles from the cheese 
house. Until recently, Parish Hill aged its 
cheeses at Crown Finish Caves in Crown 
Heights, Brooklyn, but now he and Schaal 
endeavor to do all their products’ affinage 
in Westminster West. 

The couple’s cheeses are all-Vermont 
products, but relatively few are available 
here. Parish Hill sells its cheese through 
Provisions International in White River 
Junction, and most of it lands in Boston 
or New York City. The only Vermont 
retail outlets are City Market/Onion River 
Co-op in Burlington, Middlebury Natural 
Foods Co-op and the Grafton Village 
Cheese store in Brattleboro. Parish Hill 
cheese also shows up in dishes at the Essex 
Resort & Spa and American Flatbread in 
Waitsfield. 

Though not many Vermonters have 
sampled cheeses bearing the name of 
Dixon’s farm, many have tasted the results 
of his decades of patient study, mentoring 
and tutelage. 

Tom Bivins, executive director of the 
Vermont Cheese Council, often features 
Parish Hill’s West West Blue, a Gorgonzola 
dolce-style cheese, at the tastings he hosts. 
“I think Peter Dixon has definitely been a 
major component of the growth of cheese 
in Vermont," he says. 

If Dixon is the “king of cheese,” he’s no 
Ozymandias, erecting self-glorifying mon- 
uments. Instead, his subtle power is felt all 
over his realm. For most cheese lovers, a 
taste of his handiwork will suffice to dem- 
onstrate that the crown is well earned. ® 
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Soul of the South End 

Loyal tenants of Burlington's Howard Space persevere amid "market forces" 




In response to the outcry, Weinberger agreed to put the 
change on hold, pending the outcome of planBTV South 
End. He’s also made assurances that his administration 
will prevent “over-gentrification.” Precisely how is 
unclear. 

As the South End has evolved, manufacturing 
buildings have undergone major makeovers. The former 
Maltex cereal factory and another brush factory are now 
industrial-chic — a stylish office building and Dealer.com’s 
headquarters, respectively. 

The Howard Space, however, has stayed unabashedly 
shabby. And that condition gives its tenants a sense 
of security that other South End artists and business 
owners don’t necessarily share. If someone wanted to 
convert it to condos, they would almost certainly have 
to start from scratch, and the owners, the Unsworth 
family, assure tenants they don’t intend to tear their 
building down. 


DEVELOPMENT 


O n February 1, Liz Segal got a call from a 
maintenance worker who informed her that 
an “incident” had occurred at her business, 
the Lamp Shop. She arrived at the building 
on Burlington's Pine Street to discover that a burst pipe 
overhead had drenched her collection of vintage shades 
and light fixtures. Light bulbs were floating in rivulets on 
the floor. 

“My husband called the insurance company 
immediately,” Segal recalls. “I just walked around saying, 
‘Oh my God, Oh my God.”’ 

Recently she surveyed more than 650 damaged shades 
in a dusty storeroom above her shop. Mold and water 
stains have made them unsellable, but Segal still hopes 
to find an alternative to throwing them out. In addition, 
458 fixtures got wet; she hasn't yet determined how many 
need repairs. 

Segal is making the most of the misfortune. “We can just 
start from scratch,” she cheerily notes, showing a reporter 
a drawer full of fabric samples and gesturing toward 
freshly painted walls. 
She also points out a 
shower cap tacked to 
the wall — someone 
had passed “the hat” 
around the building so other tenants could pitch in for 
what the insurance company didn’t cover. They raised 
nearly $500. The business has limited hours Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and Segal hopes to reopen fall time in about a 
month. 

The Lamp Shop is located on the ground floor of a 
centenarian structure called the Howard Space Center at 
the comer of Pine and Howard streets. The abandoned 
brush factory was converted in the 1970s into a warren 
of more than 30 artist studios and small businesses. Why 
the pipe burst is still under dispute, but it’s probably safe 
to assume that it wouldn’t have happened in a newer 
building with modern infrastructure. 

But Segal, who’s been there for 15 years, said she’s never 
considered moving. Like many of her 
fellow tenants, she's fallen in love 
with the funky old Howard Space. 

Rent is enviably cheap here — 
three woodworkers share a spacious 
workshop for $800 a month. And 
it’s in the heart of Burlington’s 
South End Arte District, where, 
over several decades, entrepreneurs 
and artists have colonized a former 
postindustrial wasteland. 

Tenants range from appliance 
repairman Jay Richland, who’s 
worked there for nearly half a 
century, to Tim Danyliw, who recently moved in to make 
meditation drums out of propane tanks. The Howard 


upstairs snags scrap wood from Sterling Hardwoods 
downstairs. Segal makes lamps with stained glass from AO 
Glass Works, across the alley. 

Steady development over the past few years in the South 
End has stoked concern that gentrification and rising rents 
will snuff out the district’s creativity and character. Mayor 
Miro Weinberger has made addressing the city's housing 
crunch a cornerstone of his second-term agenda. Pointing 
to surface parking lots and vacant buildings in the area, 
his administration suggests the South 
End holds promise as a site for new 
housing. 

Last summer, the city started a 
yearlong public-input process called 
planBTV South End to “proactively 
prepare for the expected continued 
growth." City officials say they hope 
to come up with a "collective vision” 
for the district, but some locals are 
skeptical that their feedback will be 

The most contentious discussion 
centers on the Enterprise Zone, an 
arts and business district along Pine Street that includes 
the Howard Space. Current zoning law prohibits housing 
amplifies the neighborhood’s eclectic mix of there, and people vigorously resisted when the city began 
enterprise — or, as the South End Arts and Business pursuing changes that would lift the restriction. One of 
Association puts it, is “fusing art + industry.” their concerns: that housing would be incompatible with 

Lending a hand — or a table saw — is part of the the commercial activity because new residents might take 

complex’s collective culture. A graphic artist commissions issue with bands practicing late at night or metalworkers 
a bookshelf from a woodworker. A furniture maker fabricating in the early morning. 


LENDING A HAND 
-ORATABLE SAW- 




Even so, many Howard Space inhabitants have 
strong views on the subject of South End development. 
Some basement walls in the building offer evidence: 
A large blue canvas banner depicts Weinberger as a 
malevolent magician, talking out of both sides of his 
mouth. On one side he proclaims, “The city has no 
agenda! We want to know what you want!” On the 
other: "More housing, period!” 

Another statement coming out of the mayor’s mouth: 
“Tell us what makes you smile about the South End. We 
will try not to build a hotel over it.” (This was inspired 
by a planBTV exercise that asked participants, “What 
about the South End makes you smile?”) A second canvas, 
in pink, depicts “Art Land,” a fictional amusement park 
erected on the “last remaining undeveloped space on Pine 
Street." The artist behind these paintings, Genese Grill, 
has been an outspoken critic of proposals to put housing 
in the South End’s Enterprise Zone. 

Amey RadclifFe, co-owner of Gotham City Graphics 
and a longtime Howard Space occupant, is also opposed. 
She was one of a handful of artists who received grants 
through planBTV South End to create works that would 
invite local artists and other tenants to engage in the 
process. RadclifFe posted different proposals on a wall and 
encouraged people to signal their preferences by slapping 
round, traffic-light-themed stickers — red, yellow or green 
— next to each statement. The proposal with the most red? 
“Build more housing,” which garnered 241 such stickers. 

RadclifFe said she keeps hearing planners talk about 
“market forces,” as if there's no choice but to submit to the 
demand for new housing. She rejects that notion. While 
the discussion makes her anxious, RadclifFe said it's also 
sparked “an appreciation for what we have.” 

At the turn of the 20th century, Enoch Bangs 
Whiting and his son moved the factory in which they 
manufactured bristles for brushes and brooms to this 
sprawling corner building at Pine and Howard. A fire 
consumed the place in 1902, but the Whitings rebuilt 
it. Thomas Unsworth took charge of the company 
soon afterward, and his son, Ray, managed the plant. 
Eventually, the bristle operation moved across the street 
into what is now Dealer.com, and the so-called Howard 
Space Center was sold out of the family. Ray Unsworth 
bought back the building in about 1970 and converted it 
to commercial rental spaces. 

It’s easy to get lost in the Howard Space's catacomb- 
like halls, and the layout feels haphazard when you walk 
through it. Ray Unsworth, who died in 2010, had erected 
walls wherever his original tenants requested them. Early 
occupants included a blacksmith, an autobody shop and a 
bagpipe maker. 

Unsworth’s children, Karen and Stephen, now manage 
the Howard Space, along with the rest of the family’s real 
estate holdings. Stephen’s son James recently joined the 
business. They also own the other buildings on the east 
side of Pine Street between Marble Avenue and Howard 
Street. That includes the Mapleworks building, a former 
sugar-production facility that now houses Great Harvest 
Bread Co.; and the long, single-story brick building in 
which ArtsRiot, the SEABA Center and Speeder & Earl’s 
Coffee have set up shop. 

The Howard Space Center — with a slapdash exterior 
of red corrugated metal, brick and wood — is the quirkiest 
structure on the block. Inhabitants tolerate — even 
embrace — the building’s oddities. Rusted contraptions 
hang from the ceiling, and pigeons roost in the rafters. 
RadclifFe says she still finds horsehair in the cracks of the 
warped wood floors. Richland attributes the “burnt toast 
smell” to those factory days. 

Erin Hanley, a fine furniture maker who worked in the 
building in the 1980s and returned in 2007, has observed 




that grease from bristle production has seeped into the 
floorboards. 

Visits to the workshops and artist studios inside the 
Howard Space leave the impression that the tenants are 
competing for the most creative clutter. Some spaces, 
such as Radcliffe’s, feel futuristic, with iridescent wall 
displays and metal sculptures dangling from the ceiling. 
Others seem anachronistic. Richland’s displays a washing 
machine manufactured circa 1950. 

Richland started working at his father’s appliance 
shop in 1972. He’s the only one of nine siblings who stayed 


with the family business. Working out of a tiny office 
that’s packed with spare parts and paperwork, Richland 
has weathered ups and downs. In the electronic age, he 
says, appliances have become more complex and harder 
to repair. At the same time, the machines’ quality has 
declined, he says, meaning that it’s often cheaper for 
people to buy a new microwave rather than fix the broken 
one. Richland still has loyal customers, but, he says, “After 
43 years, a lot of them have passed away.” 

Downstairs, Brad Mitchell remembers the exact date 
he drove with his father to pick up a load of secondhand 
sheet metal to start their business: December 24, 1974. 
Now 60, he has been fabricating at Mitchell Sheet Metal 
in the Howard Space since 1980. Mitchell installs furnaces 
and ventilation units, too. “Bradley is a dying breed,” says 
Kevin Chamberlin, a maintenance man who regularly 
drops in to Mitchell’s workshop for coffee. 

On a recent afternoon, Sterling Hardwoods and adjunct 
Sterling Furniture Works co-owners Bruce Schulman 
and David Wilson linger in the sun after lunch at a picnic 
table outside their shop. They were in their late twenties 
when they went into business together in 1979. In 1984, 
they moved into their current spot, a warehouse grafted 
onto the Howard Space. Business boomed in the 1980s, 
then nearly petered out in the following decade. “We 
just stubbornly have stayed,” says Wilson, who is clad in 
corduroys and a faded tie-dye T-shirt. Schulman wears 
Carhartts with suspenders. 

He and Schulman aren’t too worked up about South 
End development discussions. "Whatever happens, we’ll 
just roll with it,” Schulman says. 

On the surface, the longtime woodworkers have little 
in common with the abstract painters and graphic artists 
in their midst And given the Howard Space tenants' 
varied backgrounds, it’s not surprising that they hold 
different opinions about how the South End should 
evolve. But the scrappy pioneers who've set up shop in 
the old brush factor)' do share one thing: affection for 
their humble accommodations and a determination to 
remain there. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvtxom 



Horse Sense 

Middlebury's newest trash haulers are environmentally friendly ... and equine 


I t’s not every day that people get up 
early to catch a glimpse of a garbage 
truck, or that kids on a playground 
leap off their jungle gyms to wave 
at its drivers. But then, Pat Palmer, Nick 
Hammond and Amanda Morse ; 


expanding, using old ways to meet an- 
other town’s needs. 

Draft Trash’s three partners need two 
days to collect about 40 bags of trash 
and another 40 bags of material for re- 
cycling. Palmer, 68, estimated that the 


Teresa Kuczynski, district manager 
of the Addison County Solid Waste 
Management District, said that district 
officials initially were concerned about 
the horses’ welfare. Would the horses 
be OK, they worried, with “sharing our 
facility with very large trucks that make 
a lot of noise"? The concerns vanished 
when ACS WMD reps witnessed Pete and 
Paul's laid-back demeanor. 'The horses 
seemed very calm and disciplined,” 
Kuczynski said. “It wasn't a problem.” 

Why haul trash this way at all? Palmer 
explained his logic: “It's not really faster 
with a truck. If there’s a lot of hazards, 
you have to stop the truck, jump out, pick 
the trash up and drive ahead. For another 
thing,” he continued, “this is a lot more 
fun, and it's a lot cheaper. A trash truck 
is around $150,000, and its average lifes- 
pan is 10 years. This [wagon] I built for 
$3,000, and I’ve had it 17 and a half years.” 

“And you don't have to pay for fuel,” 
Hammond added. 

“Not what you don't already have to 
feed them, anyway,” said Morse. 

In a flier that the Draft Trash owners 
delivered door-to-door to prospective 
customers in Middlebury, they tout their 
method’s environmental friendliness and 
noiselessness and guarantee not to add a 
fuel surcharge. While it’s true that the 
wagon makes less noise than a squealing, 
beeping truck, these solid-waste haulers 
produce their own solid waste. The only 
thing that slows down the wagon is the 
prodigious pooping of Pete and Paul. 

The crew is quick on the draw, 
route, he drove the team from a seated though. The moment a road apple is re- 
position, but this stubborn Vermonter leased, crew members grab the onboard 
got up once to toss a bag into the back. shovel, broom and bucket to make quick 
Morse, who’s just 20 but has been work of the mess. Any remaining debris 
working with the Palmers’ horses for a is less toxic than leaked motor oil. 


decade, hollered her ob- 


your standard trash haulers, and theirs horses clomp along at about four miles jection. “Pat, don’t! Don’t 


ot a normal garbage truck. 

In its second week of hauling trash 
and recycling in Middlebury, Draft 
Trash is already a local sensation, elicit- 


ing smiles and greetings from customers way through tc 


per hour, slowly enough for the c 
hop on and off safely. As Hammond said, 
“We’re our own advertising.” The very 
ight of a horse-drawn wagon poking il 


and passersby. Most of the attention 
directed at Pete and Paul, the two guys 
who do most of the work: The 1,500- 
pound brothers are both 15-year-old, 
16-hand-tall spotted draft horses. Twice 
a week, they pull a 29-foot trash wagon 
through the town. 

This may be the first time in many 
decades that horses have hauled trash 
in Middlebury, but the phenomenon is 
not new to Addison County. Palmer and 
his wife, Cathy, have used draft horses 
to pick up trash in Bristol for 18 years; 
the wagon is theirs. The horses belong 
to Hammond, 28, who also employs hopped 
them for farm work and hayrides. Now, implant ; 
one hoof-step at a time, Draft Trash 


tough to attract 


clients. 

The idea of using draft horses for 
trash pickup came to Palmer years ago 
when he read an article by a man with 
a similar business. “He wrote about how 
economical it was, and I thought, Oh, 
what a great idea," Palmer recalled. “Just 
about the same time, a new town man- 
ager moved into Bristol. The town road 
crew used to pick up trash with trucks 
there. We did it twice just to see if we 
could do it; then we put in a bid against 
three other people and won the bid.” 
Just a week before Seven Days 
board, Palmer had surgery to 
tent, and his doctors told him 
avoid physical labor. For most of the 


dare!” she yelled 
she darted around the 
wagon. She beat Palmer to 
the trash can and ordered 
him back to his seat. 

The company’s pickup 
follows a simple pro- 
cedure. Its customers 
purchase stickers at $5 
each and affix them to 
their bags. Crew members 

one compartment in the 
wagon; recycling bags are 
slit open and their contents dumped 
into the other. When the wagon 


DRAFTTRASH IS 
ALREADYALOCAL 


Draft Trash i 
only trash-hauling new- 
comer in Middlebury. 
According to Kuczynski, 
eight haulers are licensed 
to do business there, an 
unusual situation oc- 
casioned by two statutes: 
one statewide, one local. 

The state legisla- 
ture passed Vermont’s 
Universal Recycling Law 
(better known as Act 148) 
in 2012; it will go into 
effect on July 1 of this year. 
One of its key stipulations 
that every licensed waste hauler must 
pick up recycling at no additional ci 


. proceeds to the transfer station Act 148’s passage opened the door for 
on Route 7, where they get in the offload small companies to enter the trash- 
line with other haulers. Draft Trash pays hauling business, Kuczynski said. 

$123 per ton to unload, which, Palmer The law also prodded Middlebury to 
said, averages out to a per-bag fee of change its trash collection procedure, 
about $1.23. Beth Dow, assistant to the town manager, 




explained that the town had had a con- 
tract since the early 1990s with Rutland- 
based Casella Waste Systems, the largest 
trash hauler in the state. That contract 
was set to expire around the time of Act 
148’s enactment, so town officials formed 
a committee to discuss options. 

Local customers, said Dow, “wanted 
the ability to choose their own recycler. 
The contract was set up [so] that, if they 
did that, they still had to pay Casella.” 
The committee successfully recom- 
mended that town officials not renew 
the Casella contract and, instead, allow 
hauling to be handled at the consumer 
level. So, on March 31, Middlebury 
removed itself from the equation of mu- 
nicipal waste collection. 

While mega-hauler Casella no longer 


has a municipal contract, its trucks still 
pick up trash and recycling from about 
800 Middlebury customers, according to 
general manager Randall Dapron. That 
makes Casella’s local customer base about 
20 times larger than that of Draft Trash. 


Dapron is unfazed by the hoofed 
competition. “There are already other 
companies in Middlebury that we com- 
pete with every day," he said. “This isn’t 
anything new. It's just business.” 

Casella and the other licensed haulers 


in Middlebury are “traditional” in that 
they use trucks. But then, what’s more 
traditional than using draft horses for 
heavy labor? 

That old-timey appeal was a sell- 
ing point for customer Susan Keniston. 
Standing on the curb to chat with the 
team on the wagon, she explained her 
reasons for going with Draft Trash. 
“There are no emissions,” Keniston said, 
“and the price is good. And the horses 
are beautiful, and I love the sound of 
them coming down the street.” © 
Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

recycling in Middlebury on Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Info. 349-4067 
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Dead 

Reckoning 

Theater review: Eurydice, Lost Nation Theater 



T he myth of Orpheus and Eurydice 
is elemental: love, death, a 
desperate wish granted, then a 
simple human mistake that leads 
to permanent loss. In playwright Sarah 
Ruhl’s imaginative retelling, the focus is on 
Eurydice, and the tone is at once dreamy, 
funny and profound. Love and loss are 
universal, and Ruhl's approach beckons 
audience members to project their own 
experiences onto the ethereal world she 
constructs. 

The playwright’s text is deceptively 
simple — so open that it invites the inter- 
pretation of each director and the reflec- 
tions of each viewer. At Montpelier’s Lost 
Nation Theater, director Eric Love gives 
the production powerful theatrical effects 
that showcase live performance. A play 
that moves freely between the underworld 


of the dead and life on Earth needs clever 
visual conventions, and Love builds his 
show around movement. 

Drawing on the physical skills of Kate 
Kenney (Eurydice) and Christopher 
Scheer (Orpheus), Love occasionally has 
the performers climb, spin, balance and 
slide on aerial silks. Hanging from the 
ceiling, the silks are two columns of wide 
fabric, thick as ropes but easy to loop into 
knots that steady the climber or to spread 
into billowing arcs. 

Performing aloft lets the actors do the 
equivalent of bursting into song — show 
their feelings with vigor and daring while 
climbing and entwining with each other or 
emoting alone. The audience experiences 
a circus-like thrill, but the aerial work 
here is not a gimmick; it’s an enhancement 
of the characters’ experience. Friday’s 


spectators couldn’t resist clapping after 
the first up-in-the-air routine, but they 
soon learned to refrain. These aren’t stunts 
begging for applause but visual metaphors. 

In the myth, Orpheus and Eurydice 
marry happily, but she soon dies. Orpheus 
yearns to bring her back and charms the 
lord of the underworld into releasing her. 
But there is a condition; Orpheus must 
walk out without looking back at her. It's a 
test of faith and patience, the very qualities 
he has. Yet he fails. 

To the central story of two young lovers 
separated by death, Ruhl adds a new 
character. Eurydice’s father is dead, but 
has dodged the typical immersion in the 
river of forgetfulness. He can watch his 
daughter and compose heartfelt wishes to 
her, simultaneously mourning his distance 
from her and rejoicing in her happiness. 
When Eurydice dies on her wedding day, 
she arrives in the underworld without 
memory, and cannot grasp the tragedy of 
her separation from Orpheus nor recog- 
nize her father. 

At first, Eurydice cannot speak — when 
she opens her mouth, we hear radio static. 
But a chorus of nine beings called Stones 
teach her to concentrate on speaking “as 
if the pores of your skin opened up and 
talked." Death brings new rules for speech 
and reason. Ruhl is adept at mixing images 
such as these into sensations; the play’s 
power lies in making you realize you can 
feel without analyzing. 

The dual focus on Eurydice’s love for 
Orpheus and for her father sends the myth 
in a new direction. Ruhl wrote the play 
after her own father’s death, and what she 
works out about the nature of grief will be 
emotionally familiar to anyone who’s lost a 
parent or a child. Eurydice’s father lovingly 
helps her reconstruct her memory, story by 
story, word by word. It’s a stunning parallel 
to a parent’s gift of life. 

Meanwhile, Orpheus struggles to find 
Eurydice, even as she settles into a new 
connection with her father. The bereft 
husband’s resolve makes itself manifest in 
his letters to his beloved — thoughts both 
deep and shallow with a comic overtone 
— and in another bout of aerial climb- 
ing. While in the air, Orpheus resolves to 
pursue Eurydice, even as she floats with 
parallel movement on another aerial silk. 

When Orpheus descends to the under- 
world, he not only slides down his silk but 
spreads its two columns into a heroic cape 
that masks him — then snaps the sides shut 
and appears to vanish in a thin column, 
as if plunging below. It’s a breathtaking 
moment and an example of Love’s deft use 
of the theatrical power of acrobatics and 
the shapes of the silks. 

In outstanding performances, Kenney 
and Scheer emphasize the simple clarity 
in Ruhl’s distinctive language. They play 
lovers without irony and suffer without 
artifice, giving equal weight to the play’s 
humor — it rains in the elevator down to 
the underworld — and its dreamy lyricism. 


Kenney distills the experience of a 
young lover to its essence: all hope and joy. 
Her aerial poise is so lovely that it’s easy 
to forget she’s working as hard as a dancer 
up there, and achieving similar effects. She 
crisply finishes each airborne movement, 
pointing a toe or holding a horizontal 
suspension with precise awareness of her 
body in space. When Eurydice reaches the 
underworld without her memory, Kenney 
assumes a different energy. Eurydice 
labors to feel anger at those dull, solid, 
unfeeling Stones, and works harder still 
to sift through a feeling of loss so huge 
she can’t define it The sight of her, visibly 
powerless, lingers as the play s understated 
expression of grief. 

Scheer is a charming mix of ardent and 
oflhand. His love never needs its flames 
fanned — he has simply discovered a pow- 
erful truth and doesn’t need to embellish 
it. Orpheus is a celebrated musician, but 
Scheer plays him modestly low-key. With 
endearing charm, Scheer conveys his love 
of Eurydice while reminding us how he 
remains preoccupied with the melodies in 
his head. 

On the silks, Scheer goes from brisk 
motion to dead stop, resting his foot on a 
loop, then shaking the knot loose to climb 
higher or shift from vertical to horizontal. 
When he walks out of the underworld, 
Scheer moves with beautiful calm, eyes 
focused far away. We want so badly to 
believe he’s incapable of the mistake of 
looking back. 

The nine young actors playing the 
Stones achieve a polished synchronicity 
in movement and speech. The script calls 
for three Stones, but Love’s decision to 
amplify them allows for more dance move- 
ment and more vocal resonance. 

Robert Nuner, as Eurydice’s father, 
conveys simple nobility in his heartache, 
never overdramatizing. Though his figure 
is slight and he moves gently, he becomes a 
commanding presence as he methodically 
reveals Ruhl’s poetics of death. Director 
Love himself appears in the play’s two 
quasi-devil roles, and plays the cello 
onstage to represent Orpheus' musical 
passion. 

The play is a dream world where the 
biggest human emotions are not cliches. 
Ruhl's unconventional language offers us 
the freedom to feel love and to wonder at 
the deep mystery of death. It is a stimulat- 
ing mesh of the real and the unreal, and a 
rewarding theatrical experience. ® 


Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 










Roman 

Holiday 

Theater review: 0, Caligula!, 
Saints & Poets Production Company 

BY ALEX BROWN 


W atching Kevin Christopher's 
musical 0, Caligula!, you 
don’t have to be scandalized 
at the depraved doings of 
the Roman emperor and his subjects. You 
just have to laugh. The empire may be col- 
lapsing under the weight of gluttony and 
bad government, but there are no lessons 
to learn or personalities to probe. The 
musical's deepest point is that superficial 
familiarity with Roman history is all you 
need to giggle at it 

Christopher, the cofounder of Saints 
& Poets Production Company, wrote the 
book and lyrics with two bedrock comic 
principles in mind: caricature and silly 
anachronisms. The characters are as exag- 
gerated as Christopher could make them, 
and the actors gleefully accept the chal- 
lenge to push them over the top. Then the 
references start raining down, from Capri 
Sun juice packs to Shakespeare. It’s a loose 
look at 38 to 41 AD, but you soon grow 


accustomed to seeing people Rollerblading 
and smoking as the musical thunders 
through Caligula’s short reign. 

A chorus of sorts, made up of senators 
and other dignitaries, is handy for filling in 
the twists and turns of the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty. In a gag typical of those pitched 
straight to the audience, the Head of the 
Senate acknowledges how easy Wikipedia 
made it to research the story. The plot 
concerns Caligula’s selection as successor 
to the reprehensible Tiberius, neatly sum- 
marized in a song with the refrain ‘‘And 
that’s how you make a Caesar salad.” 

Caligula’s incestuous relationships 
with his three sisters become Exhibit A in 
the musical’s case for his degeneracy. This 
story focuses on Drusilla, his ‘‘favorite,” ac- 
cording to the who-cares-what-they-think 
ballad "Sister, Brother (Lover).” The incest 
isn't played as disgusting but as an expedi- 
ent solution to Caligula’s insatiable appe- 
tites. His eager, bedazzled expression can 


Syndi Zook, as the chorus leader, is a 
perfect comic anchor with crackerjack 
he can have. In this show, such unchecked timing and a knack for drawing the audi- 


YOU SOON GROW 
ACCUSTOMED TO 
SEEING PEOPLE 
ROLLERBLADING 

II 


desire comes off as almost laudable 
self-awareness. 

Drusilla, the brains of the operation, 
has cravings just as intense, but hers in- 
clude politically astute methods to assure 
an unquenchable flow of power. As syph- 
ilis-ridden Tiberius tries to squeeze out 
one more day of man-boy love (with his 
own grandson, no less), Drusilla schemes 
to snare the crown for Caligula. A lot of unafraid 
bodies have to fall, but in 
this production they topple 
with riotous ease, and a 
bright red ribbon to sym- 
bolize the blood. 

Director Seth Jarvis 
tries some new tricks with 
the layout of the Off Center 
for the Dramatic Arts small 
space, chief among them 
poaching the entrance 
hallway for a performance 
area. With video projec- 
tions, backlit silhouette 
pantomime and puppetry, 

Jarvis deploys the full 
range of effects that typify a 
Saints & Poets production. 

The direction includes 
some nice ideas for move- 
ment, like giving the 
senators repetitive, mechanical gestures 
evocative of overblown speechifying. With 
characters this superficial, physical embel- 
lishments are badly needed, and, if any- 
thing, Jarvis needs to come up with more 
of these conceits. Humor like this requires 
constant activity, and we notice when it’s 
missing. The overture, for example, is 
a musical interlude without any action 
onstage. It just sets our eyes wandering 
without a point of focus in the wide play- 
ing space. 

Sexual acts are slyly staged to portray 
all the comedic bathos of people desperate 
for pleasure. The lustful lunges are giddy 
enough, but Jarvis points the audience 
toward laughter, not prurience. It’s not a 
show for young children, and it includes sketch comedy than a musical. That’s n< 


every joke. Patrick Clow does 
a hilarious send-up of the dutiful Roman 
soldier, then vamps his cross-dressed turn 
as a whore. As Gemellus, Jessica Bernard 
masterfully conveys her mute, woeful 
character with only whimpers and shrugs. 

Cael Barkman, the adviser, has a 
marvelous physical presence and exqui- 
sitely timed comic takes. Rick Homan is 
make Claudius a disgusting 
dimwit. Chris Caswell is 
all in as an earthy whore 
who barely leaves what 
looks like a crack-cocaine 
haze to register that she’s 
been selected as the new 
Caesar’s wife. 

N.M. Lingnum designed 
the effective masks for the 
chorus and a terrific full- 
body rig to create Incitatus, 
the horse Caligula consid- 
ers worthy of a place in the 
Senate. The notion grows 
faintly plausible as actor 
G. Richard Ames whin- 
nies, prances and channels 
a little Mr. Ed through his 
horse-puppet mouth. The 
horse inspires Jarvis to 
bring back that “Gangnam 
ins gesture for the chorus, a 
move that’s even better in a toga. 

The music by Patricia Julien comes off 
as pedestrian in this production’s simple 
electric piano instrumentation. Different 
arrangements might unleash more musi- 
cal dynamics in the score. The songs also 
suffer from frequent failures of scansion. 
As witty as the lyrics are, when the words 

effortless soaring of musical comedy and 
notice the labor of stuffing in the text. 

Since Caligula ends the play with 
the same wide-eyed, hungry pursuit of 
pleasure with which he begins it, this 
isn't a story with a trace of character de- 
velopment. In that respect, it’s closer to 


Style” pony-re 


criticism, since the piece plainly aspires 
to such simple delights, but theatergoers 
should know the production gleefully 
trades psychological depth for rat-a-tat 
gags. The cast is so thoroughly committed 
to the nonsense that it’s sheer fun. © 


brief flashes of flesh and the odd priapic 
manifestation, but the moral decay is no 
more unsettling than a Halloween ‘1300.” 

The comedy lies in the actors’ enthu- 
siastic deliver)' and the script’s nonstop 
gags, some of them groaners but most of 
them refreshingly silly. All the performers 
demonstrated fine comic craftsmanship, Contact: alex@sevendaysvt. 
but each had some slips that showed the 
lack of polish the show had received by |NpQ 
opening night. 

Sean Martin presents Caligula as a Caligula 1 . Book and lyrics by 

childish sybarite so gaga for stimulation oirec^h^sTti^Jarvis^rcKlL 

that he’s more ludicrous than loathsome. 0 , —1 

Blythe Usher gives Drusilla all the evil 
mastermind overtones necessary, while 
Bob Bolyard, as Tiberius, is gloriously 
wretched in pockmarked, syphilitic decay. 
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Go Time 

Farm Share: April is transplanting season at Jericho Settlers Farm 



I t's barely 8 a.m. on a Friday and 
Christa Alexander is already behind. 
“We’re going to be here until 11 
_ packing,” she says, balancing trays 
2 of seedlings on both arms. 

“ Normally, the day’s deliveries are 
packed and on the road by this time, 
but April means transplanting. Nearly 
100,000 tiny beets, radishes, squash, 


onions, greens and tomatoes need to be 
moved out of plastic cells and into the 
ground — fast. 

“It just snowballs this time of year,” 
Alexander says, and adds that she still 
needs to graft the tomatoes, among 
other time-sensitive tasks. “I basically 
need three days of time to graft," she 
says, “and I just don’t have it.” 


Alexander co-owns Jericho Settlers 
Farm with her husband, Mark Fasching. 
The operation’s central hub and name- 
sake is also her childhood home and one 
of the original Jericho homesteads, first 
settled by the Chapin family in 1783. 

Though not commercial farmers, 
Alexander’s parents kept extensive 
kitchen gardens and still live on the 


property. Alexander and Fasching live 
nearby with their two children. They 
lease the farm’s home base from her par- 
ents along with five other plots scattered 
around Jericho and Richmond. They 
pay $15,000 annually for the entire 150 
acres — most of it pasture land for lambs, 
chickens and pigs. 
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Entrees 
and Exits 

PHO THAI EXPRESS COMING TO 
MONTPELIER; MLC BAKESHOP 
TO CLOSE STOREFRONT 
Montpelier is getting a new 
Asian restaurant. Called pho 
thai express and located in 
the former Montpelier village 
pizza space at 54 Main Street, 
the 18-seat restaurant will 
focus on noodles — includ- 
ing, of course, Vietnamese- 
style pho, as well as perhaps 
Thai noodles and curries. 

Owner somchit "sam' 
thongjanthoug says he's still 
finalizing the menu, but his 
goal is to serve affordable, 
quickly prepared meals as 
a healthy alternative to fast 
food. “Even at Burger King, 
it’s $10 for a hamburger," 
Thongjanthoug says, once 
you add fries and a drink. 

His daily specials — which 
will include a bowl of pho 
or other entree-size dish, 
bottled water and dessert 
— will ring up at $8.99 and 
can be ready in a flash. 

“In two to three minutes, 
my food will be done," 
Thongjanthoug says. The 
idea is to serve a busy lunch 
crowd, since the restaurant is 
located across from city hall 


and just around the corner 
from the Vermont Statehouse 
and federal buildings. 

Potential dishes include 
fresh rolls, rice bowls, 
chicken and rice, salads, and 
Asian custards for dessert. 
The owner says he plans to 
limit the menu to fewer than 
10 items per day to speed 


the turnover of inventory. “If 
you stock all the food, like at 
Chinese restaurants, which 
have 100 items on the menu, 
no one can order all that,” 
Thongjanthoug says. “Then 
you have to put it into the 
freezer.” 

The menu will feature 
local ingredients and change 


often. “We don’t want to 
use the same menu every 
month, every year,” he says. 
‘We want to make fresh food 
every day.” 

Another reason he’s 
making the menu brief is 
to keep staffing needs to a 
minimum. Thongjanthoug 
and his wife, who worked 
at a prominent Chittenden 
County Thai restaurant for 
the past six years, will do the 
cooking, and their son will 
help in the front of the house. 

Like most details, Pho 
Thai Express’ opening 
date is still fuzzy, but 
Thongjanthoug says he 
hopes to open by mid-May 
and serve lunch and dinner 
seven days a week. 

Those hoping to grab a loaf 
of bread or a sweet at misery 

LOVES CO.’S MLC BAKESHOP in 

Winooski had better hop to 
it; May 3 will be the store- 
front’s last day. Co-owner 
Nathaniel wade says he plans 
to keep the space as a test 
kitchen, event space and 
production bakery, which 
“will continue to do bread 
for the restaurant and for 
wholesale." 

The move represents a 
shift in priorities, Wade adds: 
Closing the retail shop will 
allow Misery management to 
focus more on its restaurant 
and catering businesses. 
Hungry patrons can look 
forward to extended hours at 
the restaurant, which Wade 
plans to keep open seven 
days a week. 

— H.P.E. 

August 

Institution 

WHATS ON THE MENU FOR 
AUGUST FIRSTS EXPANSION 
In September, we reported 

that AUGUST FIRST BAKERY & 

cafe was taking over 61 Main 
Street in Burlington. The 
space that most recently held 
Pistou would become an 
extension of the bakery. At 


Mondays 
50% off food 
in the bar 

Wednesdays 

30% off bottles 
of wine in the bar 

Thursday 
$6 glasses of 
sparkling wine 

Flights • Wine Club 
Tastings & Classes 


126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


MAGIC < H A T 


CELEBRATING B1 YEARS! 




HOURS; 

MON-THURS: 10-6 
( FRI-SAT: 10-7 
' SUN: 12-5 

'f 'fW\ GUIDED TOURS: 

in IHURS-FRI: 3, 4 5 

< SAT: 1,2. 3, 4, 5 
SUN: 2 & 3 

5 BARTLETT BAT RD„ SOUTH BURLINGTON, »T 05403 

802.658.BREW 

MAGICHAT.NET 
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On the 25 acres devoted to vegetables, 
the Settlers crew cultivates more than 
50 crops. They sell that bounty through 
multiple outlets: their year-round, 
150-member CSA; a stand on Barber 
Farm Road; and the Burlington Farmers 
Market. They also send meat and pro- 
duce to more than 25 wholesale accounts, 
including City Market, Sweet Clover 
Market, the Bluebird and Farmhouse 
restaurant groups, and Hen of the Wood. 

Biologists by trade, Alexander 
and Fasching met out west. When 
the couple moved to Jericho in 1998, 
they planted an ambitious garden and 
started raising chickens and the oc- 
casional pig. Friends began asking if 
they’d take on extra critters, and of- 
fered to buy the excess eggs and meat. 
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TICKETS ARE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON WATERFRONT PARK 
JULY 17 & 18, 2015 

4 TASTING SESSIONS • 2 TICKET OPPORTUNITIES FOR 2015: 

TICKETS ON SALE 

^VUI m AH 5 

FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT: 

www.VTBrewFest.com 
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RESTAURANi 


CANTINA 


COME SEE US FOR 
VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK! 


$20 fixed price at both locations 
Thursday is 1/2 price nachos 



Open 7 days a week 
lor lunch and dinner! 

authentic 
mexican cuisine 


DINNER- $40 
includes choice 
of starter, main, 
and dessert 

bleuvt.com 


Present,: "Seuss-taurant Week" 

A Three-course Culinary Tribute 


Thing One Options $30 Mem 

Hop On Pop 

Watermelon, whipped chevre, watercress, kops-infused balsamic, 
pop rocks 

One Fish, Two Fish 

Brown-sugar cured salmon, monkfish pate, chioggia beet carpaccio, 
beet mustard, fried capers 

Luke Luck Likes Duck 

Cubano-style sliders, mojo-roasted duck leg, house cured duck ham, 
dill zucchini pickles, maple dijon 

Thing Two Options 

FEAST! FEAST! FEAST! Who-Hash and Roast Beast 

Coffee-braised beef short rib, smoked blueberry sauce, tri-color 
potato-and-fennel hash, mint-pistachio pesto 

"I Speak for the Trees” 

Mushroom fettucine, spring pea puree, conft cherry tomato, 
portobello "bacon," preserved egg yolk 

Thank You, Sam-l-am! 

Tempura-fried oysters, wasabi tobiko, Sriracha-cured pork belly, 
pineapple-nori aioli, sesame-soba salad 

Thing Three Options 

Fruits of the Truffula Tree 

Chocolate cake truffles, passionfruit cream, mango coulis, 
pomegranate foam 

Horton Hears... 

Cinnamon-spiced elephant ear, maple-bacon ice cream, micro 
cracker jacks 

"I Call This Game 'Fun-in-a-Box'” 

Excitement, mystery, suspense I Like surprises? Choose me. 

Call or go online to make your reservations today! 

15 Center St. Burlington, VT 05401 
802.862.9647 // www.dailyplanetvt.com 
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By 2002, Jericho Settlers Farm was 
born. With technical assistance and 
training from the Vermont Farm & 
Forest Viability Program (a program of 
the Vermont Housing & Conservation 
Board), the couple transitioned to full- 
time farming in 2007. 

They now employ as many as IS 
workers at the height of the season and 
produce close to 2,000 pounds of salable 
food per week even in winter. By May, 
the farm harvests some 10,000 pounds 
per week. But numbers are deceptive, 
Alexander says, since weighty winter 



veggies give way to lighter produce such 
as lettuces as the weather warms. 

The income remains steady. “We 
bring in between $10,000 and $20,000 a 
week year-round," Alexander says, cred- 
iting the stable cash flow in part to di- 
versification. “You lose some efficiency 
when you do that,” she says, “but it keeps 
things constant. If one thing fails, there's 
something else to replace it” ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

Farm Share is a new monthly series of 
photo essays, each exploring daily life on 
one of Vermont's food-producing farms. 


INFO 
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SAM 6AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 


DfoMwfMMA VboA 

GYROS • PANINI • FALAFEL 
BAKLAVA • SALADS 
BOSNIAN GRILL SPECIALTIES 
ESPRESSO DRINKS 
BEER & WINE 

C3.fi 

AAEDITERANO 

17 Park St • Essex Jet. • 878-9333 

DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 

Ul-Th 11 -8 • F & S 1 1 -9 • Closed Sun & Mon 
CAFEMEDITERANO.COM 


Celebrate Earth weeK 
at city HarKetf 



Monday, April 20 - Sunday, April 26 


Shop at City Market and we’ll give you 
free reusable bags for your groceries! 

Visit our Facebook page to enter our stellar giveaway! 




| Thank you to our generous partners 




seventh" sfa 

generation 


Your Community-Owned Grocery Stoi 


GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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whalen hinted at major 
upgrades to both the 
sweet and savory sides 
of the cafe’s offerings. 

Progress has been 
slow and steady since 
most pastry produc- 
tion moved into the 
Pistou space, but the 
biggest changes will be 
evident in early May, 
says Whalen. The hood 
is being installed this 
week, in preparation for 
the stove’s imminent 
arrival. Kitchen and 
catering manager 

CHARLOTTE DOGGETT is 

busy perfecting recipes 
that will debut after 
Vermont Restaurant 
Week. 

Until now, August 
First’s breakfast options 
have been missing 
fresh eggs. Now they’ll 
appear on the menu 
primarily in the form 
of breakfast bowls, not 
unlike deconstructed 


omelettes, inspired 
by the cafe’s popular 
gluten-free lunchtime 
bowls filled with 
chickpeas and herbs or 
chicken. Doggett says 
there will be fresh-fruit 
bowls, too. 

Since the cafe 
opened in 2009, lunch 
sandwiches have been 
served cold or pressed 
in a panini grill. But 
with griddle space 
newly available, several 
hot sandwiches will 
join the regular menu. 
Most will be familiar to 
August First regulars as 
former panini specials, 
such as the chipotle 
turkey melt. 

“We’re not trying 
to get away from our 
regular menu; we just 
have the chance now 
to expand on it and get 
people more of what 
they already like,” 
Doggett explains. Those 
same greatest hits grace 


the new catering menu, 
which launched last 
month. 

On the sweet side, 
Whalen worked with 
laminated dough in 
winter classes she took 
at the San Francisco 
Baking Institute. She’s 
been using those newly 
acquired skills to 
make plain and filled 
croissants, as well as 
Breton pastries called 
kouign-amanns (“butter 
cakes”). For a Vermont 
twist, Whalen folds her 
versions of the crown- 
shaped sweets with 
layers of butter and 
maple sugar. 


CONNECT 








letthe FEEDING FRENZY begin: 


During Vermont Restaurant Week, foodies will compete 
against one another in the Feeding Frenzy — a statewide 
Instagram scavenger hunt The challenges will be 
announced on Friday, April 24, and participants have 
one week to complete the tasks. 

Dinner for six in the butcher room at 
. Hen of the Wood cooked by chef Eric Warnstedt. 

S PIRIT S creamery^ Marls* 

RULES E CHALLENGES: VLRMONTRLSTAURANTWEEK.COM 





Vermont 
Maple Testival 
K APRIL 14-26 

Tap into it! 

M^e Mbit Hall fiContffll • SugarhouieToirs (Sat. Only) 

Pancake Breakfait • Carnival • Crafti. Amiquei, fouth Talent & Fiddleri 
Variety tai • Grand Parade • Free Main Strea Stage Entertainment 
Amateur Photo (onteit • Comedy Show (16 + , fri. Only) 

Fate Painting (Sat. Only) • Kidt' Entertainment Cente (Sat. My) 
Marionette Sh wi (5 times); lol Joe! What A (ny • Beva-ageTasting (Sat. Only) 

h Taylor Park 

Saturday: Woodsmen Competition • Chainsaw Art • 802 Oise Dog 
Sunday: VicSSticks- with Ballooni, Noodle Daily and the Milk Shake Cow. 




SWUM IN PART BT: flylan • TO Bant • Hamferd Supermarkai • (DL U» • Naphjiddi 
PecptaTnntCo. • Nar Engfand Federal Credit Unicn • LapiarreUSA. me • annuity NationalBark 
LeaJa Evaporatcr * Peopls United Bartc • Hall annulment • Walnut* 6eorgia Hountan Hafles 
CocaCda NIIE • farmFarriiy iraurame • Butternut Mountain farm • HilhidePtotm 
VMSFVL * Nortlweitan Medical center - friceflicpper * TankeefarmCraltACA 

coepa-atrre insurance Compania • Eagjefl.j • i 

Homstead Senior Commumy • ORTA 


Located on Main Street 8 Taylor Park in St. Albans 




DAY CAMPS 

Monday-Friday I9am-4pm) 
Ages 6-12 years old 
tly 6-1 0 / July 13-17 / July 20-24 
August 3-7 / August 10-14 


COST: $270 / $250 IFor additional 
siblings) 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BUFFET BRUNCH AT ALICE’S TABLE 

SUNDAY, MAY 10 th I 9am-2pm 


Adults $24.95 Kids 


i) $12.95 5 & under pay their age 


Shelter building, water & 
food procurement, map & 
compass orientation and proper 
backpacking techniques 


Featuring brunch options such as a 
fully loaded Crepe Station, Smoked Salmon Salad, 

Herb Crusted Pork Loin, Roasted Haddock, Chicken Marsala and 
a delicious dessert table. 

Don't miss out on out the Mimosa Sangria & Bloody Mary Bar 


COST: $450 / $425 (For additic 


FOR MENUS AND RESERVATIONS: 

jaypeakresort.com/MothersDay or call (802) 327-2323 


TO REGISTER CONTACT: (8021-988-2737 

jaypeakresort.com/RaisedJayCamps or adventuresOjaypeakresort. 






All the King’s Men 


In 1975, the film Monty Python and the Holy Grail was released to critical acclaim. 
The brainchild of the British sketch-comedy group Monty Python, the movie 
portrays King Arthur and his knights, whose search for the grail is plagued 
by comedic mishaps. A cult classic, the farcical flick inspired Monty Python's 
Spamalot. The Tony Award-winning musical debuted on Broadway in 2005 and 
went on to gross more than $175 million. The Middlebury Community Players 
take theatergoers on a wild ride into this medieval mayhem, where anything 



Taking the Reins 

at the University of Vermont in the 
1960s, he never guessed that he’d 
return decades later as a visiting 

switched gears in 1992 and began 

There, the New York City native 
spent three years immersed in the 
life of a cowboy and discovered 
his deep passion for horses. Today, 
Hayes is a nationally recognized 
expert in natural horsemanship 
and the author of Riding Home: 
The Power of Horses to Heal, an 
ing exploration of equine 







T he members of Axiom Brass are 
up for anything — classical, jazz, 
Latin, you name it. Since forming 
in 2006, the award-winning quintet has 
turned heads in the chamber-music 
world with adventurous programming 
and the technical chops to back it up. 
Armed with trumpets, trombone, tuba 
and French horn, the Chicago-based 
musicians offset international touring 
with appearances at elementary schools 
and teaching master classes at the 
Juilliard School. The group heads to 
Middlebury College to kick off the fifth 
annual Middlebury Bach Festival with 
"Sacred Brass," a program of works by 
Bach, Byrd, Tchaikovsky and others. 

AXIOM BRASS 

Friday, April 24. 8 p.m„ at Mead Memorial Chapel, 
Middlebury College. $6-25. Into, 443-6433. 


mmm 


Animal Instinct 

The expression “It takes a village to 
raise a child” is fitting for ANIMAL, the 
multimedia dance piece from Vermont- 
based choreographer Hanna Satterlee. 
Developed over two years, the work was 
performed at a series of indoor and outdoor 
venues, encouraging public feedback 
along the way. The result is a combination 
of dance, film and sound that comes alive 
with original costumes and innovative 
lighting design. Local dancers interpret 
Satterlee’s choreography alongside digital 
soundbites by sound artists Sean Clute 
and Otto Muller and the environmental 
video work of Lukas Huffman. Together, 
the artists explore themes of physical 
power, communication and intuition. 

ANIMAL' 




Slow the Flow 


calendar 






www.smartwaterways.org 



CAPITAL CITY BAND FIRST REHEARSAL: 



IN THE MOMENT: Charlie Messing. Chanon 










UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 





Info, 296-7000. 


words 

LUNCHTIME POETRY READING: Bards serve up a 



SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: Readers 



WRITERS GROUP: Wordsmiths bring up to two 


THU. 23 


bazaars 

ORIENTAL CARPET BAZAAR: Handmade rugs 



comedy 

HANNIBAL BURESS: Bursting with wit and stage 



community 


BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 



QUEEN CITY MEMORY CAFE: People with memory 



conferences 

UVM STUDENT RESEARCH CONFERENCE: A day- 



dance 

AKOMA ENSEMBLE: The St. Michael's College 



education 

CASTLETON SCHOLARS CELEBRATION: Fifty-four 





BACON THURSDAY: Tunes from Andric Severance 



p.m. $10; preregister. Info. 410-474-9250, 


fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See WED.22. 



BETWEEN' THE CLASSICS: READ ALOUD: Lit lovers 



MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 



PJ STORY HOUR WITH THE TRAVELING 
STORYTELLER: Wee ones dress for bed and wind 



VERMONT ATHLETIC ACADEMY OPEN HOUSE: See 
WEBBY'S ART STUDIO: 'MY ‘I SPY": Families 



YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 



SAT, MAY 2, S P.M. 
BARRE OPERA HOUSE 

Bar at 7 p.m. 

ijtauai/ty 

Bond Auto Parts, Marsh, Inc., 
Swenson Granite 
Tickets, info: 302-476-6100, 
www.barreoperahouse.org 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT RESIDENCY 


ALVIN 

LUCIER 


with the Callithumpian Consort 




HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


Pioneering composer : 
acoustic sound and | 


wave oscillators to create 
shimmering, ethereal 


hop.dartmouth.edu • 603.646.2422 
Dartmouth College ■ Hanover, NH H 
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MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 503-2037. 


music 

CADILLAC MOON ENSEMBLE: The New York City- 

Recital Hall. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. NX 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-3094. 

LATIN JAZZ & JAZZ GUITAR ENSEMBLE CONCERT: 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

Royalton. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 831-1371. 

DON & MARTHA ROSENTHAL: The couple of 45 

Meeting House, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 439-6769. 
GARY YOUNGE: As part of the Will Miller Social 

UVM. Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 489-0964. 


M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 888-492-8218. 
ROBERT KEST: The psychologist moves beyond 

Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 229-6989. 
WILLIAM K. SESSIONS III: Referencing 20 years 


'EMERGENCY 1A': Middlebury College seniors 

'GREASE': See WED.22. 7 p.m. 

Twilight Theatre. Lyndon State College. 7:30-9:45 
'MEMORY PALACE': A family navigates love, loss 

Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $20; limited 
space. Info. 775-0903. 

MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT': The Middlebury 

'THE MOUNTAINTOP': 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A researcher finds her- 


Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $16-24. Info, 748-2600. 

Arts. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $20. Info. 863-5966. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.22, 2 & 7:30 

TREASURE ISLAND': Murder and mayhem on the 

$10-60. Info. 229-0492. 

words 

WRITING FOR YOUNG ADULTS: Participants swap 


FRI.24 

agriculture 

INTERVALE CENTER TOUR: A pastoral stroll hlgh- 


South Burlington. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 238-9611. 

ORIENTAL CARPET BAZAAR: Si 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 

preregister. Info, 262-6288. 


CENTRAL VERMONT QUILT SHOW: An eye-catching 
its complete the day. Old Labor Hall. Barre, 2-7 p.m. 


'DANCE. MUSIC. LIGHT: IMPROVISATION': 

for the Arts. Middlebury College. 8-9:30 p.m. Free. 


TURNON BURLINGTON: Communication games 

Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info. 410-474-92S0, 



Don't Let Injuries 
Slow You Down. 


LEARN ABOUT OUR MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING SPORTS MEDICINE CLINIC WITH 
DR. MAHLON BRADLEY. Mondays / 3:30pm - 7pm 


University «/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3 | 130 Fisher RD| Berlin, VT 05602 


O O UVMHealth.org/CVMC 


The heart and science of medicine. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


VERMONT MAPLE FESTIVAL: Bring on the syrup! 

Info. 524-5800. 

film 

J'ENRAGE DE SON ABSENCE (MADDENED BY 
HIS ABSENCE)': A father's grief for his dead son is 

'ON HOME GROUND': Mountain Lake Pas’ docu- 


VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: Foodies, take note! 


Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 p.m. 


to. 518-563-9770, 


health & fitness 


WHITE RIVER INDIE FILM FESTIVAL: A cinematic 

food & drink 

TURKEY TAKEOUT DINNER: Diners snatch up a 


COMMUNITY VINYASA WITH CANDACE: Students 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 
Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

EARLY-BIRD MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

434-3036. 

VERMONT ATHLETIC ACADEMY OPEN HOUSE: See 


music 

College. 8-9:30 p.m. S6-25. Info. 443-3168. 

EIGHT02 & PINE STREET JAZZ: The local groups 


GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE & COMMUNITY 

College. Poultney. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 287-8926. 

and world music. The Cathedral Church of SL Paul, 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $5-15. Into, 863-5966. 

MIDDLEBURY BACH FESTIVAL: Middlebury College 

NORDIC FIDDLERS BLOC: Traditional tunes get 

concert. 7:30 p.m. $11-26. Info. 863-5966. 

SUMMER EVENINGS WITH VERMONT TREASURES: 


Fairfield. 6:30-9:30 p.m ' 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: L 

donation. Info, 881-9153. 

outdoors 

SPRING MIGRATION BIRD WALK: Avian enthusiasts 

terfowl. North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 7-8:30 
a.m. $10; free for NBNC members. Info. 229-6206. 
WOODCOCK WALK: Nature lovers watch the bird's 

Wildlife Refuge, Swanton, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; 


gested donation. Info, 747-8906. 

sports 

GYM-TO-CRAG TRANSITIONS SKILLS CLINIC: An in- 

6-8 p.m. $15; free for members. Info. 657-3872. 

JOHN O'MEARA: The St. Michael's College professor 

College, Colchester. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2985. 
'REVISITING WABANAKI AGRICULTURE III: THE 
CEREMONY': See WED.22, Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge, Swanton, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 868-4781. 

theater 

'ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': QNEK Productions 

House. Derby Line. 7:30 p.m. $13-15. Info, 334-2216. 
'EMERGENCY 1A': See THU.23. 8 & 10:30 p.m. 
'ENCHANTED APRIL': Frustrated housewives in post- 

Theater, Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. S1Z Info. 583-1674. 



JAY ^ PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 

$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke] 
$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 


GRADUATING? 

Check out our new U29 pass. 


1139 

YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 

for 19-29 year-olds 

$ 459 

JAY PEAK + Q BURKE 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 1 1 


5 


(^) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 






calendar 




^ Green Mountain Druid Order 



All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirror 

..km, •>!<• ■ th) -p.> 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
(Jwih'J • t.nv.illv ill'll 


FRI.24 « P.57 
'GREASE': See WED.22. 7 1 


'MEMORY PALACE': See THU.23, 7:30 p. 

MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT: 

THE MOUNTAINTOP' 

0, CALIGULA!': See THU.23. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD' 
TREASURE ISLAND' 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 


SAT.25 


agriculture 

BENEFICIAL WILDFLOWERS FOR DIVERSE 
HABITATS: Garden guru Richard Dube details ways 

Donations. Info. 434-4834. 

GARDENING SEMINAR: Horticulture whiz Charlie 

ART WITH A SPICE: Students hone their skills while 

class. Swan Dojo, Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $22. 
Info. 540-8300. 

bazaars 

FLEA MARKET: See FRI.24. 

ORIENTAL CARPET BAZAAR: See THU.23. 


BENEFIT SPAGHETTI DINNER & CONCERT: A spread 

takeout, 5:30-6 p.m.; dinner, 6-8 p.m. $5: $20 per 
OPEN BARN & HELD DAY: A family-friendly day of 


dance 

760-4634. 

SWING DANCE: DJed tunes get movers and 


environment 

COMPOSTFEST 2015: F, 

p.m. Free. Info. 660-4949. 


EVERYTHING EQUINE & CANINE: A weekend 

8:30 a.m.-S p.m. $9-10; free for kids under 5. Info. 

EVERYTHING EQUINE & CANINE: HORSIN' 

Junction. 7 p.m. $13.50-15. Info, 863-5966. 

MISS VERMONT SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION: 


The Nature Museum at Grafton. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 

SPRING PLANT & BAKE SALE: Homemade treats 

VERMONT GEAR SWAP & SALE: Outdoor adventur- 

fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: 

See WED.22. 

ST. JOHNSBURY WORLD MAPLE 
FESTIVAL A Sap Lap 5K Fun 

VERMONT MAPLE FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.24.7a.m. 

VERMONT MAPLE FESTIVAL ANTIQUES SHOW: 

a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info. 893-6277. 

film 

BURLINGTON COLLEGE STUDENT FILM FESTIVAL 

6-9 p.m. Free. Inro. 862-9616. 

'CABARET: Liza Minnelli stars in Bob Fosse's 1972 

Waterbury, 6 p.m. $5. Info, 244-8600. 

THE DAY AFTER TRINITY': Preserved 16mm 

WHITE RIVER INDIE FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 

food & drink 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample confec- 


MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and arti- 

Hall. Norwich. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

SPRING MARKET: A wide array or local produce. 

5 p.m. Free. Info. 985-8222. 

SPRING TEA TASTING: Matthew Frayer hosts a 

Montpelier. 6 p.m. $5. Info. 223-1431. 

VERMONT MAPLE FESTIVAL: A.R.C. PANCAKE 

Vermont. 5L Albans City School. 7 a.m.-noon. $4-8; 


VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.24. 

games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 



BURLINGTON SATURDAY STORY 


HEALTHY KIDS DAY: Youngsters 

snacks. Greater Burlington YMCA. 


MEET SPOT: Kiddos get acquainted with the lov- 

Public Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
388-4095. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.22. 9:30 a.m.-3 

READY. SET. GO! PIZZA & GAMES FOR DAOS & KIDS: 

11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 


SPANISH MUSICAL PLAYGROUP: Tykes up to age 

Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info! 878-4918. 

WEBBY'S ART STUDIO: 'MY 'I SPY": See THU.23. 


3-4:15 & 8-9:15 p.m. 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


music 

BACH FESTIVAL CONCERT: Led by Jeffrey Buettner. 

the Arts, Middlebury College, 8-9:30 p.m, $10-12. 
Info, 443-3168. 

8LACKBIRD: Rachel Clark and Bob DeMarco pair 
tunes. Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 includes 
EPHEMERAL STRING BAND: Three-part harmonies 

Plainfield Town Hall, 8-10 p.m. $7-10 suggested 


sports 

JROTC SK FUN RUN: Participants join members of 


o, 485-2004. 


MIDDLEBURY BACH FESTIVAL: See FRI.24. 

PURE COUNTRY BAND: Music lovers dance the af- 
Peru, N.Y., 1-4 p.m. Donations. Info. 518-643-2309. 

SUMMER EVENINGS WITH VERMONT TREASURES: 

House. East Fairfield. 6:30-9:30 p.m. $15. Info. 


UVM SPRINGFEST FEATURING THE DISCO 
BISCUITS a ALUNAGEORGE: Music lovers 

Burlington. 2 p.m. $11.25-32.25. Info, 863-5966. 
VERMONT VIRTUOSI: See FRI.24. Unitarian Church 
Info, 881-9153. 

outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Adults and older chil- 


theater 

'ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': S 
EMERGENCY 1A': See THU.23. 7 p.m. 
ENCHANTED APRIL': See FRI.24. 

'GREASE': See WED.22. 7 p.m. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CABARET: The Sugar Shakers 


'HAIR': See THU.23. 2-4:T5 & 7:30-9:45 p.m. 

MEMORY PALACE 1 : See THU.23. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Opera fans get two 

Theater. 12:30-1:45 p.m. $10-24. Info. 382-9222. 

MONTY PYTHON'S SPAMALOT: See THU.23. 
THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.22. 2 & 7:30 pm. 
0. CALIGULA!': See THU.23, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.22. 


DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users get 

GENEALOGY SEMINAR: Ancestry fans leam how 

10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 310-9285. 

INTRODUCTION TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY: A 

SCARED UNDERTAKINGS WORKSHOP: Ann- 

Town Hall. 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. $15-50 suggested 
donation. Info, 747-8906. 

TOUCH. CARING AND CANCER WORKSHOP: A 

UNLOCK YOUR CREATIVE GENIUS AND GET 

register. Info. 985-0090. 


'TREASURE ISLAND': See THU.23. 2 & 8 p.m. 

words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See FRI.24. IT a.m. 
MAPLE POEMS & STORIES: The SL Johnsbury 

Johnsbury. 1:30-3 p.m. Free. Info, 751-5432. 

POETRY SOCIETY OF VERMONT READING: Local 


VERMONT AUTHOR PROGRAM: Lc 

p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 

VERMONT TALES OF SCIENCE-HORROR: Authors 


SUN. 26 

dance 

BEGINNING ISRAELI DANCING: Participants 

practice, 8:30-9:30 p.m. $6 for three-class series. 


EVERYTHING EOUINE & CANINE: See SAT.25. 8:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

MEDICINE BUDDHA PUJA: A healing practice helps 

Donations. Info, 633-4136. 


fairs &festivals 


SUN.26 » P.60 



A TRIO PERFORMANCE 




THE FLYNN CENTER 


OCTOBER 15-8:00 


FI.YNNTIX.ORG 
(802) 85-FLYNN 


Loreena McKENNITT 


WANT TO TRAVEL? 

Work with international students? 


Learn to Teach English this Summer! 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

in Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages 

Limited Scholarships available 

smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 




Saint Michaels 
College™""" 





calendar 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 

tals. 7 p m ; intermediate. 8 p.m. $12. Info. 227-2572. 


food & drink 

BATTLE OF THE CAMPUS CHEFS: Sodexo chefs 

ents. Davis Center, UVM, Burlington. 7-9 p.m. $5-10. 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.24. 

games 

AFTER-SCHOOL GAMES: Youngsters in grades 3 and 

Library. Williston, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


health & fitness 


BODY REBOOT CAMP FOR NEW MOMS: Using 

Municipal Gym. 10-11 a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 

KITCHEN MEDICINE: SPRING REJUVENATION: Lisa 

224-7100. 


PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their babies 
Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info, 829-0211. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.22. 

kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Kiddos get acquainted 

10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

INTERGENERATIONAL DESSERT BOOK 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for yogis ages 8 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 

week per family. Info. 878-4918. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.22. 

OPEN GYM & PIZZA NIGHT: Youngsters nosh on 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: Engaging narratives 


music 

CHAMBER ENSEMBLES CONCERT. Arrangements 

Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington. 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

DANCE BAND TENTHS: Castleton State College's 

Castleton State College, 7 p.m. $3-5. Info. 468-1119. 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

talks 

DREAMS & SOUL TRAVEL: 'IS LIFE A RANDOM 

Valley Food Co-op, White River Junction, 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 800-772-9390. 


ANYTHING GOES': Theatergoers hit the open 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25-72. Info. 863-5966. 


POETRY WORKSHOP: Lit lovers read and respond 


SCREENWRIT1NG WORKSHOP: Aspiring dramatic 

preregister. Info. 877-2211. ext. 208. 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 


TUE.28 


EDIBLE LANDSCAPING FOR PEOPLE & 
POLLINATORS: John and Nancy Hayden of the 

Free. Info. 849-2420. 

community 

COMMUNITY PIZZA FUNDRAISER: Partial proceeds 

The Blue Stone. Waterbury. 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.24. 
PARENTING GROUP: Moms and dads bond over 

p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands pitch 


TUE.28 » P.62 



Show Your 
Spirits! 


verx^nt federal 

CREDIT UNTON presents 


SEVEN DAYS 


Finish your Restaurant Week at 
this rowdy cocktail competition. 

Come sample five different cocktails featuring 
Vermont White Vodka from Vermont Spirits. 

The winning recipe, determined by your votes, wi 
win glassware from Simon Pearce. Come show 
your support taste some creative concoctions 
and celebrate the festival’s finale at Red Square - 
home of last years champion. Ross Mellleur. 
Saturday, May 2, 3-5 p.m. Red Square, 

136 Church St. Burlington. $10. Info, 864-5684. 


APRIL 24 -MAY 3 


Vermont 


SPIRITS 


Market 


your wonder 

RECLAIM 
YOUR RIDE 


Ditch your car and enjoy the journey. 


Sign up to track your 
progress, and win prizes at: 

www.waytogovt.org 


=JOIN THE= 



calendar 


: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


TUE.28 « P.61 


VERMONT CREATIVE NETWORK: Si 

p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 828-5423. 


CSI SYMPOSIUM: Experts in the field of crime- 


dance 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASS: Instructor Samir Elabd 

Latin sampler. 7-8 p.m. $12-14.50. Info. 223-2921. 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled in the funda- 

Burlington. 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. | n ro. 540-8300. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient traditions 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE': The Bolshoi Ballet brings 

Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $6-18. Info, 748-2600. 

environment 

CARBON RISK FORUM: Panelists Bill McKibben. 

Info. 941-321-9430, jilliani®350vt.org. 


p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 
DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for a Hatha class 
Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

BABY & TODDLER STORY TIME: A Mother Goose- 
llsley Public Library. Middlebury, 10:15-10:45 a.m. 


fairs & festivals 


NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: In 'Music From 

talks 

BRIDGING CULTURES OPEN CONVERSATION: 'What 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: 

Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'SINK OR FLOAT': Good 

?. Info, 849-2420. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

their parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 sing 

Library. Colchester, 11:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 
264-5660. 

READ TO VAN GOGH THE CAT: Lit lovers share 

TECH TUESDAYS: Tinkerers tackle 

Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 

TEEN ART STUDIO: A local artist * 

Day Art Center. Stowe. 6:30- 


WED. 29 

community 


SUMMER CAMP FAIR: Representatives from local 

School. Burlington, 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 316-0731. 


TODDLER STORY TIME: Young uns up to 



PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See 


r 'Y«0SMlES|C« 

dance 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.22. 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'HOMESTRETCH': Kirsten 

Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON COCKTAIL WALK: Imbibers mingle 

ter. Info. 922-7346. 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.24. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


health & fitness 

ACTIVE SENIOR BOOT CAMP: Participants break 
10-11 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 


'THE WIZARD OF OZ' AUDITION: There's no place 

production. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 


language 

'LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French stu- 


NONET & POST-BOP CONCERT: Music lovers get 
others. UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus. 


BICYCLE MAINTENANCE: Al 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Teens answer questions 

food & drink 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.22. 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.24. 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: THE DISH: GIT YER 

Info. 540-0406. 

games 

TABLETOP GAME NIGHT: Players ages 14 and up sit 

Colchester. 5:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 


health & fitness 




theater 

'NICKEL AND DIMED' STAGED READING: Green 

287-8926. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.22. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: Bibliophiles chat about 

Free. Info. 264-5660. 

CREATIVE NONFICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 


misuse. Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 229-9151. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.22. 

for a time slot. Info. 849-2420. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 


Campus, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 


OPEN DISCUSSION: 'HAVE YOU HAD A SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE?': Members of Vermont Eckankar 

more. Rutland Free Library, 7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
800-772-9390. 

WATERBURY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING: 

Mountain Division in World War II. Waterbury SL 
Leo's Hall.7 p.m. Free. Info. 244-8089. 

theater 

MIDDLEBURY AFRICAN MUSIC I. DANCE 

"THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WE0.22. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.22. 

words 

DANIEL LUSK: The poet shares stanzas from 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7641. 

JACK MAYER: The author of Life in a Jar. The Irena 

Child. Big Picture Theater and Cafe. Waitsfield. 


LUNCHTIME POETRY READING: See WED.22. 
SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: See 

WED.22. ® 


PRENATAL BARRE: See WED.22. 




Introducing our 
2015 Annual Ornament 
"A Visitor" 


Mlddlebury 

leymour Street & 


Burlington 


Waterbury 

Waterbury-Sto 


Ira Glass, 

Monica Bill Barnes, 
Anna Bass 

“Three Acts, Two Dancers, 

One Radio Host” 

Sat., April 25 at 8 pm, 

MainStage < 


You only have a matter of weeks to catch up 
on your degree and further your career plans. 

Make your summer count. 


REGISTER smcvt.edu/asc2015 or CALL 802.654.2721 


Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 


Accelerated Summer College 

At Saint Michael's College, you can get ahead in 
your college career with our on-campus six-week, 
eight-credit innovative instructional experience. 


May 18-June 26, 2015 
6 Weeks 




classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


1 8-21. Cost: 51095/4-day class. 

School, 148 Main St.. Fairfax. Info: 
849-2013, info@vermont 


DAYTIME KNITTING CLINICS: 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Adult: Mon. 

Night Wheel: Judith Bryant. 
Mixed Media: Sean Dye. Fri. a.m. 

on Wheel. Thu. Clay Hand 

Studio School, 2377 ffte. 7 South, 


beverages 

2-DAY BARTENDING COURSE: 

ness since 1989. You'll learn: 

& Sun.. May 2 8, 3. II a.m.-S 
p.m. Cost: $149/2-day course. 
Location: Hilton. 60 Battery St„ 


digital art and design! Col lage 
digital painting, data glitch- 

a Mac-compatible flash drive or 

Instructor: Rachel Hooper. Thu., 
May 7-21.6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost; 
$90/person ; S81/BCA members. 


St.. Burlington. Info: 865-7161 

EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 
PRODUCTION: Interested In 


maker Michael Fisher. Students 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTOHCltYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


seek advice. Tue., May 5, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/person ; 
522.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. Digital Media Lab. 
135 Church St.. Burlington. Info: 

JEWELRY: BANGLES: Come 

bangle. Open to all skill levels. 


Thu.. May 7, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
535/person; S31.S0/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Generator. 250 
Main St. (Memorial Auditorium). 
Burlington. Info: 865-7766. 
YOUTH: SILK-SCREENING: 


CLAY: LIDDED FORMS: Creating 

Ayer. Sun.. May 17, 1:30-3 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person: S22.S0/BCA 




computers 


on Thu. starting Apr. 23. 10:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. or 1-3 p.m. Cost 
$12/2-hour session. Location: 
Green House atrium. ISO Flynn 

Cozy, Annette Hansen. 370-6034. 

EVENING KNITTING CUNIC: 

21, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $15/2.5- 

Annette Hansen. 370-6034. 
beheernow2000@ 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE: Learning 

May 13-Jun. 24. Cost: $ 210/7 

Info: Sande French-Stockwell. 






Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 
Shelburne. Info: 985-3648, 

WORKSHOP: LANDSCAPE IN OIL: 




7 5183/members. 


School. 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 

scape-in-oil-0801-0802. 

WORKSHOP: MATISSE: 


more. All materials provided. 
Registration required. Ages 8-12. 
Instructor: Kim Desjardins. Sat.. 
May 2. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person ; $22.50/BCA members. 



INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: T 


TEEN: TABLE WITH MOSAIC TOP: 


-4:30 p.m. Cost: $94.5 0/ 
;; $85/members. 

• The Shelburne Craft 

Info: 985-3648. theshelburne- 

WORKSHOP: MONOTYPE/ 
MONOPRINT: Instructor Lyna 





$110/members; incl. $20 materi- 
als fee. Location: The Shelburne 
Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd., 
Shelburne. Info: 98S-3648. 


WORKSHOP: PASTEL: Instructor: 

Sat., 10-4:30 p.m. Cost: $188.50/ 

Location: Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: STAINED GLASS: 


9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: SlSO/non- 


64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. Info: 
98S-3648. 

WORKSHOP: VENEERING: 


Sat & Sun.. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: 
bers $550; incl. $25 materials 

School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648, 

WORKSHOP: WOOD INTENSIVE: 




Cost: $5 20/nonmember; 476.50/ 
fee. Location: The Shelburne 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

6 pm $13/person for one-hour 

266 Pine St, Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-7077, info® 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


7-8 p.m.; intermediate. 8:75-9:75 
p.m. Cost: $70/7-hourc7ass. 

Info 'Tyler Crandall, 598-9204, 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: 

class is on Wed, 7-8:20 p.m. 


22 & May 3. $53/3 weeks. $22 

Location: Tailco Space. 208 Flynn 


TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue„ 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 

5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and Parents 
Sessions start Apr. 20. 27 & 22. 

Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 

empowerment 




by Martha Oliver-Smith. teacher. 


55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: First 




Weekly on Sat. May 2-Jun. 6. 

753 Main St.. Burlington, info: 


Helen Day Art 
Center 


Helen Day Art Cente r 


Park & Paths, behind Williston 
Central School, Williston. Info: 


Flynn Arts 

FLYMNARTS 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: This intensive 






p.m. Cost: $22/person. Location: 

Info: 6S2-4S48. fiynnarts.org. 

PHYSICAL ACTING: An essential 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT WITH 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 

May 9 & 70. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: 5175/members; $200/non- 
members. Location: Helen Day 


Adults & teens 16+. Cost: $30/ 
St.. Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
INTENT & CLARITY: The 


SPRING WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE WITH LISA 
FORSTER BEACH: Examine tips 

Sat. Apr. 25. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: $75/person; $700/mem- 
bers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 
253-8358. education^helenday. 

RUSTIC LOG FURNITURE CLASS: 
MUDROOM BENCH & COAT 

p.m. Cost: $775/member; $200/ 
member. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center, 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 
253-8358. education@helenday. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 




26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28, Jul. 
25-26. Aug. 22-23. Sep. 26-27. 


Tuition $7,750. VSAC non-degree 


STUDIES: Foundations of 
2015 offers plant identifica- 


Sun.' Apr. to Oct. Cost: $B25/per- 


language 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 

of Vermont (JASV) is offering 

Classes. Level 7. 9:30-10:30 

Language Classes. Level 2. 10:45- 

(JASV). 723 Ethan Allen Aye.. 

ABSOLUMENT FRENCH 

CLASSES!: Oh la la! Adult 


in Burlington's South End Arts 
District. Private lessons also 


Ouii Weeeee! Weekly on Mon.. 
Apr. 27-Jun. 8, intermediate: 
5-6:30 p.m.; beginner: 6:45-8:15 
p.m. Cost: $!20/6-week, class: 
no class Mon., May 25. Location: 
Wingspan Studio. 4A Howard 
St.. 3rd floor Burlington. Info: 
Maggie Standley, 233-7676, 


EXPERIENCED NATIVE 
PROFESSOR OFFERING SPANISH 


is used. Classes individually and 

their Spanish with my teaching 
approach." — Maigualida Gomez 
Rak. MA. Location: College St.. 

tutors/776306. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

world. We provide high-quality, 






in Waterbury Center. Waterbury 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 


55 Leroy Rd., Williston. Inf i 
660-4072, julioUPbJjusa.co. 





Center. 787 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info : 658-6795. 

SHAMBHALA TRAINING LEVEL 
I: THE ART OF BEING HUMAN: 








info: 658-6795, tracy&cpro. 

TAMING THE MIND: This class 


Mon.. May4-Jun. 8. 7:75-9 p.m.. 

Center, 787 S. Winooski Ave.. 

MEDITATION »P,66 




: CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MEDITATION « P.65 

INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 


st:$ 30/half-day 


480 Thomas Rd .. Shelburne. Info: 
985-9746. ecross@crosscon!ext. 

performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE SUMMER 
INTENSIVE: Join us for the 
the Bill Reed Musical Theatre 

Jun. 21-27. Cost: $700/person. 


pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 

Fertility Class Series. Childbirth 


spirituality 

CHEROKEE PEACEKEEPER 
TEACHINGS: Inspired by the 


Bao Tak Fai 
864-79 02, 



Apr. 24-26; K 
$ 325/3 days. 

Peace Village. 2202 Downingville 

Village. Catherine Dyer. 647-688- 


NEW BEGINNERS TAI CHI CLASS: 


LEARN ORGASMIC MEDITATION: 

OM (Orgasmic Meditation) is a 


Sat.. Apr. 25. 10 a.m.-6 p. m. Cost: 
5199/full-day class. Location: 

STRONG BEINGS: Shamans and 


6. 9-70 a.m. Cost: $65/mo nthly 

Patrick Cavanaugh, 490-6405, 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




Apr. 30, 6:30-8:30 p.m. By dona- 

1205 North Ave., Burlington. Info: 
B60-6203.journeyworksvt.com. 


writing 


MOVING THE MANUSCRIPT: 

amples. 4 Mon.. May 4-78 & Jun. 
7. 6-8 p.m. Cost: SlOO/person. 


Location: The Writer's Barn, 233 
Ridge Books, Lin Stone. 922-7641, 

yoga 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the ZOO- and 

or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


$100/10-class punch card. 

750 Dorset St.. Blue Mai I, next to 
Info: 497-0736. honestyogastu- 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

5130/class card. 55-IO/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 
Info: 864-9642, evolutionvt.com. 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 


2-for-l offer. $15. Go to 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Sun.. 12:30-1:30 p.m. Upcoming 
p.m.; free Thai Yoga Clinic: Sun.. 

Info: 985-0090. yogarootsvt 






Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 

• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 

KB UNIVERSITY 
FM:/ VERMONT 

For more information, call 656-0392 








Preserving the Fine Craft 
of Traditional Irish Whiskey 


100% IRISH 
FROM GRAIN 
TO GLASS, if 


Prepared with fresh 
spring water sourced 


Only distillery to 
malt its own Irish- 
grown Barley 

100% Irish owned 
& crafted 

Artisanal Irish 
Whiskey imported 
from Ireland 


750ml • Code #15935 * Retail S24.99 j 

Produced, Distilled and Bottled in Ireland by West Cork Distillers, LLC. 

Imported by M.S. Walker, Inc. Somerville. MA. 40% Alc/Vol. WESTCOBKIRISH.COM 

PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 


\\ESTC(.% 

CJjJ 


IRISH 

whiskiy 


HRODiicrt* » twSP 


M S WALKR 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


exceptional care lor all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 





SD: You spent a good amount of time living in 
Vermont. When was that? 


Werewolf 
of Ludlow 


'Michael'Hurley talks about his time in Vermont 
... ahd Snock 

BY DAN BOLtES 


music 


SEVEN DAYS: I know you probably get asked this a 
lot. But I have to know where the nickname Snock 

MICHAEL HURLEY: It’s just a nickname. It’s like 
when you knock claves together or break a clam shell. 


SD: So you just liked the sound of it? 

MH: Yep. That’s all it is. 


M ost articles you’ll read on folk singer 
Michael Huriey typically begin by point- 
ing out that you probably have no idea who 
Michael Hurley is. It’s a fair assumption, 
generally. Hurley, 73, is not a household name. He never 
became as famous as did many of his contemporaries 
in the Greenwich Village and Cambridge folk scenes in 
the early 1960s. But then, he never quite wrote songs 
like those cats, either. 

Hurley, who spent nearly two decades living in 
Vermont, writes the kind of shabbily mystical music 
that you don’t really seek out. Rather, it tends to find 
you. Often comical, sweet and surreal, his songs are 
populated by characters almost as curious as the man 
himself, such as talking pork chops, eternally damned 
pigs and werewolves. 

What else might you expect from a man prone to 
calling himself “Snock”? — or “Doc Snock,” “Snockman" 
or “Elwood Snock,” depending on his mood. 

Hurley has never had much use for fame, preferring 
instead to roam and ramble, write songs, draw comics 
and make records. But every now and then he pops up 
in the mainstream. He recently toured with Son Volt. 
“Hog of the Forsaken” was used on the soundtrack 
for the HBO series “Deadwood.” Freak-folk auteur 
Devendra Banhart released a 2007 Hurley album on 
his Gnomonsong imprint. Cat Power included a cover 
of Hurley’s “Werewolf” on her 2003 record You Are 
Free. (In his excellent April 9, 2015, piece on Hurley for 
the Boston Globe, critic Ty Burr wrote that “Werewolf,” 
sung from the vantage point of a homicidal lycanthrope, 
“may be the loneliest song I’ve ever heard.” So Hurley 
has melancholy side, too.) 

Recently, Seven Days spoke with Hurley by phone 
before a gig in New York City. He’ll return to Vermont 
on Saturday, April 25, for a show at the Meeting House 
in East Fairfield. 
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White Out. Young In. 

Last week, jack white announced that 
he would be taking a long hiatus from 
performing live following his headlining 
run at Coachella. He also announced 
that before he did so he would do a 
short acoustic tour, stopping in the five 
states in which he had never performed. 
The shows would be at small venues, 
would not be announced until the day 
of and tickets would cost $3. Yup. Three 
bucks. 

Locally, that news sent fans into 
a minor tizzy on social media. It also 
raised a big question: Had White ever 
played Vermont? 

The general consensus was that 
White had not been to the Green 
Mountains, whether solo, with the 

RACONTEURS Or the WHITE STRIPES. But, as 

is often the case, the general consensus 
was wrong. 

As it turns out, the White Stripes 
played at Bennington College in 2001. 
Although at least one online archive 
of Stripes shows had that gig listed as 
being in Bennington, New Hampshire. 

So the hope went from being that 
White had never played Vermont to 
the hope that White’s fact checkers are 
as clueless as those at certain online 
archives. They’re not. 

A source close to White’s camp 
confirmed that the White Stripes did 
indeed play Bennington. They also 
confirmed that Bennington is part of 


Vermont. (I’m still suspicious on that 
last part, dammit.) 

So that was a bummer. But the 
revelation that White would not be 
coming (back) to Vermont was quickly 
overshadowed when the announcement 
came that another iconic rock star 
would be making his first appearance in 
Vermont: neil. Fucking, young. 

(Side note: The notion that Young 
has never played in Vermont ain’t quite 
right, either. But we’ll get to that in a 
second.) 

If you somehow missed the news, 
on Monday, April 20, alex crothers 
and the crew from Higher Ground 
Presents announced that the Godfather 
of Grunge will play the Champlain 
Valley Expo on Sunday, July 19, with 
the future Mrs. dan bolles, er, norah 
jones’ band puss n boots. Young will be 
backed by promise of the real, which 
features willie nelson's sons, lukas and 
micah nelson. Young and POTR will 
be touring in support of a new record, 
the ambiguously titled The Monsanto 
Years, which is presumably a collection 
of unreleased tracks from the Harvest 
Moon sessions. 

Kidding. It's almost certainly a 
collection of eff-you ballads aimed at 



the agro-chemical behemoth. Young 
has recently led boycott of Starbucks 
for the venti-size coffee company's 
involvement in a lawsuit against the 
State of Vermont over its GMO labeling 
requirements. That suit was filed by the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, 
of which Starbucks is a member. Also 
a member: Monsanto. Young has an ax 
to grind, and I'm not talking about his 

“It’s a classic David-and- Goliath 
fight,” he wrote in a November 9, 2014, 
post on his website. “There’s much 
more at stake here than just whether 
GMO foods will be labeled in a single 
U.S. state. Vermont is the very first state 
in the U.S. to require labeling. Dozens 
of other states have said that they will 
follow this path — in order to encourage 
this, we need to ensure that Vermont’s 
law stands strong.” 

High five, Neil Young. Also, swing by 
Muddy Waters when you’re in town. 

Though he hasn’t come out and said 
so, the general consensus — admittedly 
dangerous though it is, as we’ve learned 
— seems to be that the timing of Young’s 
Vermont visit likely has a lot to do with 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow QDanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Iti (greed to Spend, a, Weekend Wiifi... 



Friday, Aug. 7th Saturday, Aug. 8th 

6:30pm 11:00pm 

WITH SOULE MONDE 

Waterfront fork ttiijfier ground 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN SOUTH BURLINGTON 

MARITIME FESTIVAL VERMONT 

10:00pm 6:00pm 

WITH CABINET 

Hoover ground Waterfront fork 


Tickets on sale 
Thursday 4/23 
at 1 1 am. 

*Exclusive Combo Ticket Required for Higher Ground Concert 

THIS IS THE ONLY WAY TO GET INTO THIS SPECIAL CLUB SHOW 
TICKETS: HIGHERGROUNDMUSIC.COM . HG BOX OFFICE . 877-987-64B7 

ttiijfier ground Presents 


Werewolf of Ludlow « p.ea 

MH: It was mostly from the late 1960s 
to the late 1980s. I was all over the state, 
or the northern two-thirds of the state, 
anyway. From the Canadian border 
down to Chelsea and over to Bradford. I 
had many, many different situations. 

SD: What brought you here? 

MH: I had migrated to Boston already 
from Pennsylvania. Some of my friends 
and my brother were going to Vermont. 
It seemed like the place to go if you were 


SD: I've always thought so. 

MH: I got up there, and there were all 
of these mountains and many, many 
miles of dirt roads. I said, “Man, this 


MH: I get this question often, but then 
I can never think of anyone until the 
interview is over. Um, Laura Veirs. And, 
uh ... someone contemporary like ... er ... 
so and so! [Laughs] 

SD: Oh, I hear they're good! 

MH: See what I mean? My memory is 
blanking out on me. 

SD: Let's switch gears. You're making 
a new record with a band in Oregon. 

MH: That’s an interesting group. We 
kind of go in descending steps. I’m the 
oldest. Dave [Reisch] is the next oldest. 
I think he’s almost 60. The next-oldest 
guy is almost SO. And then the next- 
oldest guy is almost 30. I’m missing a 
step in there somewhere. So watch out 


:e for me.” And it’s still like that, for that step, if you know what I m 


SD: I'm not si 


SD: What did you end up doing here? 

MH: I worked as a carpenter, mostly. I 
worked at a Howard 
Johnson’s on the 
Barre-Montpelier 
Road. That was 
actually my first job. 

After a while I was in a 
band, Automatic Slim 
& the Fat Boys. That 
was the first band I 
was ever in. I didn’t 
have an amplifier or 
mic cords or any of 
that stuff. So I had to learn about all that 
and other band work stuff. 


HIGHER AREA. 


SD: My grandfather 
played drums and 
he’s in his eighties, 
if you wanna go a 
step higher. 

MH: Oh, yeah? That 
would be ideal. 

SD: V 


a little n 


ostly played in 


roll. I liked country mt 
than those guys did, si 
them to play it. But v, 
original songs. And we 
ski-lodge-type bars. 


SD: You've reached a point in your 
career where younger artists now 
cite you as an influence. How do you 
feel about that? 

MH: Um, I feel good about it. People 
tell me I’ve helped them through hard 
times, or to carry on in the same vein. 
That feels good. 

SD: Devendra Banhart is probably 
the best known of the artists 
you've influenced... 

MH: I don’t think I influenced him. I 
think he was what he is before he knew 
of me. But he’s a friend of mine now. 
We're associates. 


MICHAEL HURLEY around a lot, but 

you seem to have 
settled in Oregon. 
Will you stay out West for a while? 

MH: I’ve got a hankering to bug out of 
there. But it’s going to take a while. I’ve 
got some living to do yet out there. But 
I’d like to leave eventually. I’ve spent 
kinda forced al1 m Y life just going to the next higher 
specialized ir 


SD: Do you have a personal favorite 
among your own records? 

MH: Parsnip Snips. When I was making 
the recordings that it consists of, I never 
dreamed it would be on an album that 
was pressed up and commercially 
marketed. They were just recordings for 
the sake of making recordings, and they 
were recorded over several years on 
reel-to-reel. This was done in the '60s. 
But then, in 1995, the idea came up to 
check them out and see if there was an 
album there. And that’s Parsnip Snips. It 
wasn’t intended to be an album, which 
gives it more of a real feel, you know? © 


■e some newer acts you're 
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Vermont’s GMO fight. Or maybe he 
just heard the Green Mountains are 
lovely that time of year. Who cares? Neil 
Young is coming to Vermont ... again. 

That’s right, he’s been here before, at 
least once — though a good chunk of 7D 
readers may have been in diapers at the 
time, if they were alive at all. 

According to kevin chong’s book, 

Neil Young Nation, Young played at the 
Wobbly Barn in Killington in October 
1965, with the mynah biros — a Canadian 
R&B band fronted by rick james, bitch! 
When the Mynah Birds broke up, Young 
and MB bassist bruce palmer moved to 
Los Angeles, where they hooked up 
with Stephen stills and formed buffalo 
Springfield. And the rest, as they say, 
is history. 


So, yes, Neil Young has played in 
Vermont before. Though his July show 
will technically be his first in the state 
as the headliner. (Note to Jack White: 

If Vermont is good enough for Neil 
freakin' Young to play here twice...) 

By the way, tickets go on sale this 
Friday, April 24, at 10 a.m. They’re 
available online at flynntix.org and in 
person at the Flynn Box Office, where 
I’m pretty sure the line has already 
started forming. 

BiteTorrent 

Speaking of the Flynn, comedian 
hannibal buress will perform on the 
MainStage this Thursday, April 23. 

That kinda blows my mind. When 
he was here last year, 
he played the Higher 
Ground Ballroom — 
and he was hilarious. 

I interviewed Burress 
prior to that show and 
he told me that he was 
“bar famous,” meaning 
he’d occasionally get 
recognized in bars, but 
not anywhere else. He's 
no longer bar famous. 
He’s just famous. 

Burress is credited 
with helping to break 
the recent bill cosby 
scandal in his act Maybe 
you heard about it? He’s 
become so well known 
that he was recently 
part of the “Comedy 


Central Roast of justin bieber" — though 
the Biebs actually didn’t know who 
Buress was, which is probably more a 
commentary on the cluelessness of the 
former than the notoriety of the latter. 

If you didn’t see it, Buress was 
merciless in skewering Bieber. His best 
line: “I hate your music more than Bill 
Cosby hates my comedy.” 

Ouch. Remind me to stay on 
Hannibal’s good side. 


best coast are playing the Higher 
Ground Ballroom on Wednesday, 

April 22, with local rockers swale. 
(Disclosure: My brother plays in Swale.) 
But there’s a sneakier way to see BC, 
and for free, no less. You didn’t hear this 
from me, but the band is also playing 
an afternoon set the same day at the 
Burton Flagship Store in Burlington. 
You're welcome. 


Last but not least, maryse smith releases 
her new album with michael chorney 
this week on Future Fields — that’s the 
new local label that recently released 
madaila’s The Dance. The album is called 
The Way It Is. And it’s stunning. 

We’ll be checking in with Smith in 
next week’s issue. But you should know 
that the release show for that record 
is this Thursday, April 23, at the New 
City Galerie in Burlington. You should 
also know that the record is the best 
damn thing Maryse Smith has recorded, 
which is really saying something. Her 
songwriting is as quietly devastating as 
ever, and her voice has never sounded 
so expressive. Also, Michael Chorney 
does Michael Chorney things, which 
might be the six most exciting words in 
local music. © 
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ZENSDAY UVM ROUS HOCKEY FUNDRAISER m a> 
TH423 UVM FOOTBALL CLUB FUNDRAISER iopii. u* 

F424 SALSA nih JAH RED bpii 
FEEL GOOD FRIDAY 

utii D JAY BARON iipu .21+ 

Sa425 THE FABULOUS SHOW! sp» 

COMEDY FUNDRAISER FDR VT CARES 


OLD SCHOOL REVIVAL 

with DJ ROBBIE J. & DAVE VILLA 1 (PKI. 21+ 
Tuesdays KILLED IT! KARAOKE lOPUIfc 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 


Egl 

FRIDAY APRIL 24 • FREE SHOW foaturino 

BIG OL’ DIRTY BUCKET 

BOSTON, MA FUNK, SOUL & HIP HOP • 1 1 PAA 

RUMBLECAT 

VT ROCK 8, BUIES « 9PM _ 

SATURDAY APRIL 25 

IAN FUND BENEFIT 

THE AEROLITES 
NAMED BY STRANGERS 
THE EAMES BROTHERS BAND 



EVERY WEDNESDAY 

OPEN MIC NIGHT 

DARTS & POOL LEAGUE 


1190 Mountain Road 802-253-6245 
HOURS, TICKETS & MORE INFO visit 

rustynailvt.com 






music 


CLUB DATES : 



Environmental Studies Recording albums in woodsy cabins 
has become kind of a trend lately, especially in indie circles. For their newly released 
sixth album, A Forest of Arms, Canadian indie-folk outfit great lake swimmers upped 
the ante. They recorded in a cave — specifically, the Tyendinaga Cavern and Caves in 
Ontario. The idea was to capture the cavern's gorgeous natural acoustics and to foster 
awareness of living in harmony with our natural surroundings. The latter is a recurrent 
lyrical theme, made all the more immediate by the record's stunning acoustic depth and 
resonance. On Wednesday, April 29, GLS play Signal Kitchen in Burlington — a rather 
cave-like space itself — with locals michael chorney and taylor haskins. 



stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA I, LOUNGE: Trivia Night. 7 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m, free. 

northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: So You Want to Be a DJ?. 10 p.m.. 


THU. 23 

burlington 




HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: W 


-IE MONKEY HOUSE: Bri 




CHARLIE-0 s WORLD FAMOUS: Strang 
SWEET MELISSA'S: BYOV Thursdays. ; 

WHAMMY BAR: Artist Night with Matt 
Sylvester. 7:30 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: OJ 


champlain islands/northwest 

BLUE PADDLE BISTRO: Jason Lee (folk). 6:30 p.m., 


northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Beats & Rhymes (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 


FRI.24 


iU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: SI 


CLUB METRONOME: Back to the Futuri 
FINNIGAN'S PUB: DJ Jon Demus (regg. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Silent Mini 




iH PUB & WHISKEY RC 
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Death, N.E.W. 

(TRYANGLE RECORDS / DRAG CITY RECORDS, 
CASSETTE, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD, VINYL) 

There’s a revealing song couplet toward 
the end of Death’s new record, N.E.W., the 
band’s first album of new material since 
the 1970s. Almost buried on the album’s 
B-side — if you’re listening to the vinyl 
version, that is — it begins with “Who 
Am I?” Over stinging guitar licks and a 
driving backbeat, vocalist Bobby Hackney 
Sr. wonders aloud, “Who am I? Where am 
I? How did I get here?” Later, he admits 
disillusionment: "Somehow I’ve lost 
direction. / 1 can’t make no connection. / 
I’m living in a movie. / Nothing seems real 

For most people, saying you’re living 
in a movie is a euphemism. Not Hackney. 
He and his family were catapulted to 
fame by the 2012 indie documentary A 
Band Called Death, which chronicled the 
rediscovery and subsequent rebirth of his 
1970s protopunk band, Death. His life, 
and that of hisbrothers/Death cofounders 
Dannis and David Hackney (as well as his 
sons, who formed the Burlington band 
Rough Francis in honor of Death), were 
projected on the big screen for the whole 
world to see, like the title of the long-lost 
Death record that raised the curtain on 
their unlikely story in 2009. 


Gang of Thieves, 
Mantra 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) „ 

Funk-rock groovers Gang of Thieves 
can’t — and won’t — slow down. Save 
for the time it took to record and release 
their 2014 full-length debut, Thunderfimk, 
the Burlington-based band has gigged 
extensively, logging up to nine months 
on the road each year since its 2009 
formation. Now in the midst of a short 
Northeast tour, Gang of Thieves recently 
dropped a new four-song EP, Mantra. 
Where Thunderfimk drew from heavy 
rock influences, Mantra is more relaxed, 
favoring lighter moments of lively ska. 

The gang’s high-octane blend of 
funk, punk, ska and rock has drawn fair 
comparisons to Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
Sublime and other 1990s-era acts. But the 
vibe on Mantra is more State Radio than 
Primus. While some fans might crave the 
rage and party focus of the band's previous 
effort, these four tracks are refreshingly 



But fame comes with a price. For all 
the adulation Death received, there was 
also skepticism. Critics picked apart 
later archival releases, Spiritual-Mental- 
Physical (2011) and Death III (2014). The 
notion that Death were truly “punk before 
punk was punk,” as asserted by the New 
York Times in 2009, was debated and 
questioned. It’s been reported that the late 
David Hackney, Death’s visionary, always 
knew the world would come looking for 
his music. And he was right. But how 
could he have known the circus would 
come, too? 

In 2015, Death stand at a crossroad. 
You can only revel in the past for so long 
before the rest of the world moves on. Are 
Death just a feel-good story in sparkly 
jackets, or something more? Who are 
they? Where are they? How did they get 
here? 

The answer might come from the 
track following “Who Am I?,” ‘You Are 



toned down and approachable for those 
who like their funk a little less heady. For 
folks keen on dancing, fear not, because 
the tunes are still catchy and danceable 
as hell. 

The opener, “Love Bucket," is hook- 
driven, with plenty of strong bass and 
electric guitar vamping. Embracing the 
axiom of “peace and love,” lead singer 
Michael Reit reminds us, “Differences are 
blind ’til someone shines a light / Cuz in 
the darkness we all seem to look alike.” 

On ‘You’re Not Alone,” guest player 
Steve Jankowski shines with a grin- 
inducing extended trumpet section. His 
springy horn lines are consistently on 
point and snappy throughout the EP. 

Vocally playful, “XIII” is blissful 
and exultant. Reit sings, laughs and 


What You Think.” Centered on a spastic 
guitar riff and agitated vocals that recall 
their signature song, “Politicians in My 
Eyes,” ‘You Are What You Think” is the 
most Death-ly of the album’s 10 cuts. 

But that’s not solely because the song 
evokes the style of its earliest recordings. 

It also captures the band’s seminal fire 
Perhaps not coincidentally, “You Are” 
is followed by another statement track, 
“Resurrection.” 

Whether or not you think Death were 
punk progenitors, they were certainly a 
revelation. Three black kids in a working- 
class Detroit neighborhood playing music 
that black kids in Motown in the 1970s 
weren't supposed to play is pretty damn 
punk. It gave the Hackneys a chip on their 
shoulders that was evident in their music. 
It would be unfair to expect Death to 
possess that same ferocity some 40 years 
later. But, especially when they set their 
focus on the present rather than reliving 
the past, which they do frequently on 
N.E.W., it’s clear that Death’s righteous fire 
still burns. 

N.E.W! by Death is available at 
deathfromdetroit.com. 

(Disclaimer: Rough Francis front 
man Bobby Hackney Jr. is a Seven Days 
employee.) 


cajoles his way through it, making 
the tune sound more live than studio- 
stilted. Warped guitar segments add to 
the improvisational spirit. It’s the EP’s 
jammiest track, evoking an outdoor- 
summer-lounge mood. 

Mantra closes with the title track. With 
jangly horns and a punching chorus, it’s 
the EP’s rowdiest number — though it still 
doesn't approach Thunderfimk levels of 
intensity. 

Gang of Thieves stand apart from — 
and in many ways above — earnest but 
tired basement-funk bands who shake out 
groove after repetitive groove. Relentlessly 
pursuing their own aesthetic, the gang’s 
energetic, party-anthem sound belies their 
professionalism and commitment. While 
Mantra lacks the aggression and edge of 
Thunderfimk, the EP is a good-natured, 
if brief, breather on the gang’s unending 
quest to rock. 

Mantra by Gang of Thieves is available 
at thegangofthieves.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOURE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TD US! 
DAN BOLLES C/O SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5. BURLINGTON. VT 05401 
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BIRKENSTOCK 


27 Taft Corners Shopping Center 
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IS IN THE AIR 
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I love your station’s music 
and the personalities who 
present it. It gets me 
through my long work days. 

9cm, 3. 

Essex Junction 

Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & ‘90s 


THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


Northern Vermont 
Rutland & Southern 
•3 Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at 

ioitheone.com 
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Rent Is Due landlady is the brainchild of vocalist and saxophonist 
Adam Schatz, perhaps best known for his work with Man Man, Father Figures and 
the occasional cameo with Vampire Weekend. But his own band, which grew out of 
a residency at a bar in the Greenpoint neighborhood of Brooklyn, is perhaps his most 
wildly creative venture yet. According to the scribes at Pitchfork, the band’s debut, 
Upright Behavior, “invokes the Band if they had Dirty Projectors’ skewed sense of song 
structure.” Catch Landlady at the Monkey House in Winooski this Friday, April 24, as 
part of the bar’s monthly Disco Phantom and Friends series, disco phantom and locals 

OSAGE ORANGE Open. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: It 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Erin Powers 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Red Pennys 
ESPRESSO BUENO: Bueno Comedy Showcase 





stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: Papa GreyBeard & Cooie 
MOOG'S PLACE: Chris Robertson and the Socket 

RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 
SFridayNightFrequencies (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. free. 



middlebury area 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 


northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 




SAT.25 


burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Gina & Jeff (Jazz). 
CLUB METRONOME: Green Mountain Cabaret: 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Ebn Ezra (experimen- 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Blues Brunch with 






ZEN LOUNGE: The Fabulous Comedy Show: 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Smokin Gun (rock). 9 p.m.. Tree. 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The Disco Bicuits 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The 



JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: King Me (acoustic rock). 


JE NIGHTCLUB: Si 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 2 


CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Vi 


ESPRESSO BUENO: Open Mic. 7 p.m.. Tree. 
POSITIVE PIE (MONTPEUER): House Shuffle 


WHAMMY BAR: Broken String (bluegrass).7:30 


stowe/smuggs area 

MOOG'S PLACE: Right Coast Leftovers (rock), 9 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 

northeast kingdom 


PARKER PIE CO.: Mud Season Groove with 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Formula 5 (rock). 10 p.m.. Tree. 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Tree. 
PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist 4 p.m.. free. 


barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Molly 


stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 


MON. 27 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal Monday: Elder. 
Gorcrow. My Missing Hair. 9 p.m.. $5/10. 18*. 
FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy Cage Match. 8 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family Night (rock). 


JUNIPER: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Tree. 
NECTAR'S: PremRock, Billy Woods. Curly Castro. 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Adam Ferguson 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Kidz Music 

chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Wolf Alice 
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NA: NOT AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 


4 

ft 


stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 



Night 7 p.m., free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



CHARLIE-0 S WORLD FAMOUS: 


TUE.28 


Burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Deed Set 


stowe/smuggs area 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 


JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Thee 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Kereoke with 



NECTAR S: WBKM BHS Year-End blirlington 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cejun Jem with 



Two for the Road molly tuttle and John mailander are California 
natives who met while studying at the Berklee School of Music in Boston. There, the multi- 
instrumentalists discovered a rare musical symbiosis. Though highly accomplished and 
sought-after players individually — they’ve fiddled or picked with everyone from Victor 
Wooten to Tim O’Brien — their work together sets them apart. Their 2014 self-tided 
debut EP was an underrated gem, a gende fusion of folk and bluegrass tradition with 
subtle modern accents. The EP highlights not only their considerable instrumental and 
vocal skill but the unique emotional harmony that only comes from playing alongside 
truly kindred musical spirits. The duo performs at the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier 
this Sunday, April 26. 






stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA ft LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 

RUSTY NAIL: Open Mic, 9:30 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 
THE STAGE: Open Mic. 6 p.m., 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m., 



brewer y 




FOR MORE INFO VISIT -a 
MAGICHAT.NET/HEAVYFEST 


SEVEHMVS fife?/ w 

• H/1LDGEN rgg> UlS kkfe-i 


Wild Edible Food - Marketing & Reg 

MAY 4-6, 2015 | $250 

Craft Distilling as a Profession 

MAY 4-9, 2015 | $1,200 

Blueberry Pruning & Soil Amenities 

MAY 7, 2015 1 $50 

Winery & Equipment Considerations 

MAY 15-17, 2015 | $350 

vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 






Become a Mentor. 


Orientation begins 
May 6, 201S 
at 5:30pm 


The Vermont Women's Mentoring Program 
SuppOTt a woman making the 

transition from prison . 

back into the Community and a healthy life. 



Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEUT.COM (8021 860-EDGE [33431 INF0@EDGEVT.G0M 


GREAT FAMILY PUNS GROUP CUSSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 


T'ai Chi Ch'uan in Burlington 

Morning Beginners' class starts May 6th 



Starts: Wed. May 6th / 9-10 a.m. / Cost: $65 per month 
Location: North End Studios 294 North Winooski Ave 
Call: 802-490-6405 / email: patrick@longrivertaichi.org 
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Outside Artists 

"Back to Nature," Vermont Metro Gallery 



a 


I n Vermont Metro Gallery’s new exhibit, curator Kerri 
Macon has once again grouped a handful of talented 
local artists with varied styles and mediums around a 
unifying theme. As the title “Back to Nature” suggests, 
the works celebrate the state’s natural beauty. There’s cer- 
tainly nothing new or cutting edge about Vermont land- 
scape painting, yet only some of the pieces here depict the 
pretty pastoral scenes that typify shows of this sort 
Jill Madden hews most closely to that tradition in her 
skillfully composed impressionist paintings of waterways 
and wetlands. Joseph Salerno takes 
just as familiar an approach in his 
two series of small studies of trees. 
Yet the part-time fine-arts profes- 
sor at Johnson State College turns 
toward J.M.W. Turner in a set of wider works that are 
ostensibly on the subject of ridgelines, but really about the 
properties of light and paint. 

As for Karen Henderson’s weavings mounted on wood 
panels, if it weren’t for the titles, a viewer wouldn’t nec- 
essarily associate them with nature at all. These textiles 
are more abstract than representational, more focused on 
form than on content. 

For example, a squall doesn't automatically come 
to mind when one looks at the piece Henderson named 
"Squall.” With stitching, creasing and coloring, she does 
conjure the ominous swirls of an approaching outburst of 
rain or snow. But it’s not clear how the beige and purple 
rectangle at the center of this yam-and-fabric piece quali- 
fies as part of such a weather event. 

“Harvest” could be read as rows of tedded hay converg- 
ing at the vanishing point on a low horizon that merges 
into an autumnal haze. Take away the title, though, and 
this becomes an exercise in one-point perspective and 
tonal variation. Similarly, Henderson’s “Thunder and 
Loosestrife,” in which purplish streaks and flecks pop out 
from a gray-and-green background, conforms as tenuously 




to its subject matter as do the renditions of water lilies 
Monet painted late in his career. 

Gowri Savoor introduces an element of playfulness 
to the earnest artiness on display on the top floor of 
Burlington’s BCA Center. The versatile and imaginative 
Montpelier-based sculptor and painter is represented 
here by three assemblages fashioned primarily from 
painted pine needles. Savoor painstakingly deploys this 
material in much the same way that the Plains Indians of 
North America used porcupine quills to make aestheti- 
cally engaging utilitarian objects. 

Savoor's freestanding “Pine Cube” looks as though 
it could be a toy chest or a laundry hamper. But it’s no 
more practical an object than is the wall-mounted piece 
alongside it, which resembles a Southeast Asian conical 



hat, size XXXL. "Pine Line” — a thin, six-foot-tall strip 
with a curl at its bottom — might be mistaken for an 
elongated party whistle awaiting a toot from some jolly 
giant. 

Sure, pine needles are found in nature, not in art-sup- 
ply stores. But that's the only connection between Savoor’s 
droll threesome and the show’s theme. 

Salerno’s ridgeline series departs in a different way 
from many of the works in “Back to Nature” — including 
some of his own. The sunlight in a couple of the ridgeline 
paintings is alarmingly bright. Such solar storminess pro- 
duces a sense of unease that actually comes as a relief in 
a show dominated by tranquil images. Unlike most of the 
pieces by the three other artists, Salerno’s ridgeline paint- 
ings twig to the agita in nature. The vague shapes of cows 







or sheep plodding along a couple of his 
ridges are likewise unique in a show oth- 
erwise devoid of animal life — or buildings, 
for that matter. 

The highlight of “Back to Nature” 
is another creation of Salerno’s: a tight 
grouping of 12 small oil paintings with 
the collective heading “Woods.” The titles 
have dates appended, indicating that all 
the pieces show either autumn or winter 
scenes. With this series the artist reveals 
himself to be a convincing visual trickster. 

Viewers may think at first that the tree 
trunk at the center of each "Woods” paint- 
ing has been carved or scratched into the 
canvas. In fact, their starkness is a product 
of thick applications of paint that produce 
unsettling portraits of tree-as-phantasm. A 
couple of these pieces look like details of a 
horror-movie poster. 

Madden works in a manner similar to 
Salerno in that she paints essentially the 
same scene again and again, from an only 
slightly shifting angle. She introduces 
variety by depicting the changing of the 
seasons and the passage of the sun across 
the sky. 

Some viewers will likely find Madden’s 
large-scale, brightly colored renderings of 
Addison County streams the most appeal- 
ing pieces in “Back to Nature.” It’s easy to 
become captivated by the dabs of green, 
blue, yellow and orange in the alternately 
cool and warm palette the artist employs 
in these soft-focus compositions. Madden 
is the uncontested crowd-pleaser here. 

She's also the creator of the show’s 
outlier. "Orange Tree” has a wall all to 
itself, adjacent to the gallery’s elevator and 
stairway. Madden’s close-up view of the 
tropical tree’s leaves produces a density 
that’s offset by her blurred treatment of the 
fruit. It’s a nature scene, all right, but cer- 
tainly not one to be glimpsed in the Green 
Mountain State. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


barre/montpelier 

10TH ANNUAL NORTHFIELD ART SHOW: Paine 

Saturday, April 25, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sunday, April 26. 


ART EVENTS 

'EAT FOR ART: A silent auction of nearly 20 works 

to the 2015 Middlebury Arts Walk season. American 
Flatbread (Middlebury Hearth). Wednesday. April 
22. 5-9 p.m. Info. 388-7951, ext. 100. 

THOMAS BRENNAN TALK: The artist discusses 

Light' BCA Center, Burlington, Wednesday. April 22. 
5:30 p.m. Info, 865-7166. 

‘CREATE FOR A CAUSE': A paint party fundraiser 

Thursday. April 23, 6-8 p.m. Info, $20. 

ERNEST MONTENEGRO TALK: Ihe artist discusses 

April 23. 5:30 p.m. Info. 603-448-3117. 

ROGER WHITE TALK: The painter, writer and 

Middlebury College. Thursday, April 23. 4:30 p.m. 


Info, 540-0406. ArtsRiot Gallery in Burlington. 
‘BACK TO NATURE': Textiles, paintings and mixed 

Gallery. SUMRU TEKIN: 'One Day.' a multimedia 


BIG SPRING ART PARTY: 

April 24. 4:30-8 p.m. Info. 862-9616. 


Friday. April 24. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info, 272-5956. 

ESTE PUERTA RESIDENCY CLOSING: The artist 

Saturday. April 25. 5-9 p.m. Info, 355-5440. 

MAKE LIFE COZY RECEPTION: The new shop 

Make Life Cozy. Burlington, Saturday. April 25. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. Info. 370-6034. 


space. Through June 20. Info, 865-7166. BCA Center 
BELONGINGS': Works by sculptor Ruth Shafer. 

‘BOOK WORKS': Artists redefine books using 
reconstruct a visual narrative. JAMES VOGLER: 

BRUCE CONKLIN: ‘New Paintings.' Vermont 

Info. 862-2470. UVM MEDICAL CENTER GROUP 
SHOW: Art by Michael Sipe. Cameron Schmitz. 

Arts. Through April 30. Info. 865-7166. UVM Medical 

BURLINGTON THEN AND NOW: ISO YEARS A CITY': 

865-7211. Fletcher Room. Fletcher Free Library in 
CARA LAI FITZGIBBON: 'Home.' an exhibition of 

Info. 735-2542. New City Galerie in Burlington. 
CHANCE MCNIFF: 'Geometrically cosmic.' acrylic 
Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & Earl s: 
CHRISTINE WICHERT: The artist's 'Jack in the 

sewn stitching. Through May 1. Info. 862-9647. The 

‘CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to 

Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 'STARING BACK: 

THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF PICASSO'S 
DEMOISELLES O'AVIGNON': The exhibit explores 


technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953. 

DJ BARRY ART: ’Project Stencil,' spray paint on 

'DOUBLE VISIONS': CollaboraUve collages in 

April 25. Info. 578-2512. The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in 
ESSEX ART LEAGUE SPRING ART SHOW: Lt 
Through May 2. Info, 849-2172. Art's Alive Gallery in 
'FUNCTION. FIRE AND FUN': An exhibit of 
students. Through April 30. Info, 863-6458. Frog 

GRACE: GRASS ROOTS ART & COMMUNITY 

Through May 31. Info. 472-6857. Vermont Artisans 

‘HEART AND HOME’: Pam Favreau. Janice Walrafen. 
Rick Castillo. Robin Katrick and James Secor exhibit 

Project's 'HeART and Home" series. Through April 30. 
Info. 863-6713. North End Studio A in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SHOW: Group exhibits 


Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 

JASON BOYD. JORDAN DOUGLAS (■ MATT GANG: 

May 31. Info. 859-9222. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

JESSICA COOPER & COREY ARMPRIESTER: A 

363-4746. Flynndog Gallery in Burlington. 

KATE CAHILL VANSUCH: The first solo show or 
nurse. Through April 28. Info. 488-5766. Vintage 


"Back to Nature" is on view through June 
20 at Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Center, in 
Burlington, burlingtoncityarts.org 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES©SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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OftApril25&26 


Everything Equi 
■Yard ■ PEAK Ve. 
• FarrelDistribul 


Orcarva Gardens & Greenhouses 


DON'T MISS! "Horsin' Around on Saturday Night' 

Equine a Canine Variety Show • Sat, April 25 th at 7:00 

More information at www.cvexpo.org EXPOSITION 


Special Guest Clinician 
Renowned Trainer 
Dr. Andrew McLean 


• Over 50 Indoor Equine 

and Canine Seminars & 
Demonstrations 

• Over 70 booths of Equine & Canine 

products and services 

• Indoor Equine & Canine Breed Row 

• Dog Shows & Agility Demonstrations j 

Extreme Trail Challenge 

Sun, April 26" 1 at 9:00 

$2,700 in prize money! 


Open for the Season! 


Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Our greenhouse smells amazing! Come take a 
peek at our fragrant, flowering plants for spring! 
Our collection of unique herbs, annuals and peren- 
nials is hard to beat. CSA shares are still available. 


Chittenden county 

ADAM VINDIGNI: A founder of Powe. Snowboards 

658-2739. Magic Hat Artifactory in South Burlington. 
BOB ARNS/MUTIN: Science Meets Art" the first 

‘HEART AND HOME’: A TEEN SHOW: Winooski 


ANGASTIANO: 'Misguided Adorations,' 

THE WASKOWMIUM: WHERE THE ART STOPS': A 

1998. Through May 30. Info, 652-4500. Amy E. 


Thomas Brennan m 

Thomas Brennan’s new exhibit, “Darkness 
From Light,” scientific instruments, 
molecular models and specimens (animal 
and insect) are captured using a camera- 
less printing process called “photogenic 
drawing.” It produces negative images 
on silver paper via a camera obscura. 
He juxtaposes the old technique with 
modem paraphernalia to explore issues 
of mortality and change and create the 
“most perfect and least perfect records,” 
as Brennan writes. The exhibition at 
the BCA Center, on view until June 20, 
is part of his latest research into image 
making as an associate professor of art 
at the University of Vermont. Brennan 
will talk about his process and current 
work on Wednesday, April 22, at 5:30 p.m. 
at the Church Street gallery. Pictured: 
“chymotripsin model 52x42 Medium.” 




j ART SHOWS E 



Ernest Montenegro 

Claremont, N.H.-based artist Ernest 
Montenegro has made public art 
internationally for more than 30 years. His 
philosophy is to attempt to understand 
people and place. Montenegro writes in his 
artist statement, ‘1 have tried to leverage my 
sense of perversity into my work. It allows 
me to look at the world differently and 
make works that, I believe, require viewer 
participation.” In his current exhibition at 
Lebanon’s AVA Gallery and Art Center, titled 
“Flatmensquared: The Tyranny of Ism,” 
Montenegro uses negative space and open 
cubes to show bodies trapped or engulfed 
in motion. Describing the show, he writes, 
"These figures show man’s futile search for 
the self in a world mistakenly composed of 
squares and rectangles where none exist.” 
The stainless steel and bronze sculptures 
are on view in AVA’s E.N. Wennberg Gallery 
through May 20. Montenegro gives a gallery 
talk on Thursday, April 23, at 5:30 p.m. 
Pictured: an untitled sculpture. 


INTERPRETING THE SURFACE': Textiles by 


WALTER WICK: GAMES. GIZMOS AND TOYS 
IN THE ATTIC: An exhibition of large-scale 


See? children's books. Through July 5. NATHAN 

Through May 25. Info, 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center 

THE WONDERS OF WOOD': An exhibition of 

and students. Through May 29. Info, 985-3648. 


barre/montpelier 


15. OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION’: 

War's 150th anniversary. Through July 31. Info, 

FINAL SHOW: Codirectors Abigail Feldman 

members' works. Through April 30. Info, 552-8620. 
Gallery SIX in Montpelier. 

'GONE FISHING': A group exhibition of multiple 

Gallery. MICHAEL HEFFERNAN: Sweet Images.' an 
Floor Gallery. SILENT AUCTION EXHIBIT: Original 

Gallery. Final bids on May 8. Through May 15. Info. 
479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

JONATHAN VANTASSEL: 'So handsomel I know 
photographs. Through May 1. Info. 828-3291. 

A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN': A historical exhibit of Kum 

30. Info. 828-2291. Vermont History Museum in 
LUCY KROKENBERGER: The Things I Love.' an 

MAPLEHILL SCHOOL STUDENT ART SHOW: 

MARY ADMASIAN: 'Boundaries. Balance and 

MATSON BOOTH VOLLERS: 'A Spring on Blue.' 
April 30. Info, curator@capitolgrounds.com. The 


LYNDA REEVES MCINTYRE: 'Natural Forces 

alive.* Through April 29. Info. 985-3819. All Souls 


MICHAEL T. JERMYN: "New American 

NANCY CALICCHIO: 'Landscape Trilogy.' an 



VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 


BACK TO NATURE 


KAREN HENDERSON 
JILL MADDEN 
JOE SALERNO 
GOWRI SAVOOR 


35 CHURCH STREET 
r O URTH FLOOR. BCA 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION 

SUMMER INCENTIVE 


First course at regular rate of $590 per credit. 

$150 discount per credit on all additional courses. 

No administrative fees! 


learn were-! 


Saint Michaels 
College,: 1 


Biws 


BUM* 


BESS 




art 


BARRE/MONTPELIER SHOWS « P.81 

stowe/smuggs area 

HEE SOOK KIM & CHRISTOPHER SHULTIS: 

Cage. Through April 23. Info, 635-1498. Black Box 
SANDRA SHENK: Middlesex artist Sandra Shenk's 

Arizona. SARAH-LEE TERRAT: Inside [he Nitty 

’SLOPE STYLE': thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 

-SUBTLE. NOT SUBTLE: EVOCATIVE NUANCE*: 

Info, 253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 
VERMONT - A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-6857. Grace Gallery at the Old 


mad river valley /waterbury 

BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: "Duet." 

CATHY STEVENS PRATT -Vessels.* a colorful exhibi- 

THE GATHERING’: thirty-three members of the 
media and styles, through June 26. Info. 496-6682. 
VIBRANT COLORS': An exhibition of seasonal 

Amalia Elena Veralli. Through April 25. Info. 244-7801. 


middlebury area 


ADVANCED DRAWING EXHIBIT: Student artworks. 
Through April 30. Info. 443-3168. Johnson 

EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING’: Artwork 
variety of media. Through May 24. Info, 877-3850. 
KATHRYN MIULLO: 'Come What May.* 14 oil-on- 
landscapes. Through April 30. Info. 458-0098. 

0 NICK MAYER: Illustrations of fish and other 

Reception: Friday. May 8, 5-7 p.m. through May 8. 
Info. 382-9222. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater, 
in Middlebury. 

PETER FRIED: The visual artist invites visitors to 



Cathy Stevens Pratt About her latest exhibition, “Vessels,” Cathy 
Stevens Pratt writes that ifs “about how the world, my world, has so many layers of 
communities tied together — interacting, inter-being?’ The Fayston artist is an independent 
graphic designer and illustrator with 30 years of experience. These days, Pratt writes, she 
creates “illustrations and design for companies I care about.” Her fine art in acrylic and 
watercolor is all about color and texture — possibly a reaction to the formality of her years in 
advertising. She continues: “This art is my freedom — busting out of my more comfortable 
quiet place. It is me, singing in public. On a pedestal. With a microphone! This art is my most 
straightforward song.” Pratt’s work is on view at the Waterbury Congregational Church 
through May 17. Pictured: “Perfect Little House Moment.” 


MUFFY KASHKIN GROLLIER: 'Felted Flora. Fauna 
TTirough May 31. Info. 247-4295. Compass Music 
RUTH HAMILTON: 'Attention/Intention: Nature 

WHAT IS LOVE?’: The gallery's annual Full House 

775-0062. Chaffee Downtown Art Center in Rutland. 

upper valley 

KIT FARNSWORTH: Landscapes and nature 
Through May 9. Info. 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 

LAUREL VAIL TOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 




THE UGHT AROUND US': An exhibit that explores 
Info, 649-2200. Montshire Museum of Science in 


TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info, 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 

WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 

respectively. Through June 30. Info. 457-1298. 
Collective — tin 


exhibit Through June 21. 'DIALOGUE: LINDENFELD 
+ LINDENFELD': Ceramics by Naomi Lindenfeld 

May 3. GATHERING THREADS: CONTEMPORARY 
FIBER ART: The works ori3 regional textile artists, 

3. DONALD SAAF: 'Contemporary FolkTales.' a solo 
and musician. Through June 21. MICHAEL POSTER: 

in Bellows Falls. Through May 3. Info. 257-0124. 


northeast kingdom 

‘GET OUT OF THIS ONE: BROKEN SNOW REMOVAL 
DEVICES OF THE NEK': A -brief celebration of 


0 STEVEN JUPITER: 'Hubbardton Creek.' a 

Friday. May 8. 4-9 p.m. Through July 26. Info. 
917-686-1292. Steven Jupiter Gallery in Middlebury. 
SUSAN ALANCRAIG: 'Unexpected Journeys: 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 


rutland area 

CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBT10N: Artworks 
by 16 graduates from 1982 through 2014. Through 
August 28. Info. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 

GENE CHILDERS: -Bits and Pieces.' sculptures and 

April 28. Info. 247-4956. Brandon Artists Guild. 

0 LOVE OF IMAGINATION': The 2015 student art 

p.m. Through May 30. Info. 775-0062. Chaffee Art 


TWO VIEWS FROM HOLLISTER HILL': Recent work 
and Frederick Rudi. Through April 22. Info. 748- 

outside Vermont 

WATER WAYS: TENSION AND FLOW: Landscape 

August 23. ALLAN HOUSER: Five sculptures by 

to 1992 Through May 11. 0 VICTOR EKPUK: 



ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

ART ON THE REFUGE 2015: 

walk. Submit 2D art/photogra- 
Blrd Day and the birds of 

May 13. Missisquoi National 
Wildlife Refuge, Swanton. Info, 

ARTIST PROPOSALS FOR 
A NEW BUILDING: BCA and 

Deadline: April 27. BCA Center. 

CHAFFEE PHOTOGRAPHY 




OOJO GROUP EXHIBITION: 

16 by 20) Monday to Friday, 

ahead: 540-8300. Entry $10. 
Deadline: April 24. At the 

DOWNTOWN MORRISVILLE 
PUBLIC SCULPTURE 
COMMISSION: Professional 

$500 by a jury panel of arts 

May 1. River Arts. Morrisville. 


to Chaffee Art Center, PO Box 
1447. Rutland, VT 05701, Attn: 

Rutland. S10. Info. 775-0062. 


com/ex70. Deadline: May 


OUTDOOR MURAUST: YEAR 
OF LOVE: Sharing art in the 




Sizes from 3 by 3 feet up to 10 


to Chaffee Art Center. PO Box 


Park. $40 for a 10-by-10-l 


‘NATURAL REALM’ CALL 
TO ARTISTS: Calling Tor 

.All selected 


Deadline: May 6. Info. 775-0062. 

PASSION' CALL TO ARTISTS: 


$25. Info. 775-0062. 

STORY ILLUSTRATORS 
WANTED: Artists sought to 

Albert Leddy 11883-1967). 




p.m. Through August 2. Info. 603-646-2095. Hood 


DAVID LEARNED: Photographs by the retired 

Age Adult Day Center. Through April 30. Info. 
518-564-3094. 30 City Place in Plattsburgh. N.Y. 
ERNEST MONTENEGRO: ‘Flatmansquared: 

Wennberg Gallery. HELEN SHULMAN: 'Happy 
the Quechee panter. Clifford B. West Gallery. JOAN 

face. Elizabeth Rowland Mayor Gallery. JONATHAN 
S A* ADAH: 'Seeds of Change: Upper Val ley 
1968-1975.* photographs from the artist's book How 
Many Roads?, Johnson Sisters Library. STEPHANIE 

All through May 20. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery 


FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS': An exhibit of 40 drawings 

16. Info. 514-285-2000. MARION WAGSCHAL: 

style. Through August 9. Info. 515-285-1600. ext. 


THE GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS COLLECTION: 

many others. Through May 31. Info. 518-792-1761. 

RITA FUCHSBERG: ‘Lost Treasure.' an exhibition of 

3. Info. 438-2097. The Carving Studio 8. Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland. 

SENIOR BFA EXHIBITION: A showcase of works by 

May 16. Info. 518-564-2474. Myers Fine Arts 
Building, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

THE BARN': Photographs by Sarah Cox, along with 

3. Info. 819-843-9992. Le Studio de Georgeville, 
Quebec. ® 


Get Fixed Fast 

o 

ClharChoiceMD 

URGENT CARE 

1200 Williston Road • South Burlington 
8am-8pm • 7 Days A Week • 802-448-8205 



POETRY READING 

The Vermeer Suite 


WEDNESDAY 

April 29 6:00pm 



Daniel Lusk's imaginative and 
lyrical poetiy offers admirers 
of 17th-century Dutch painter 
Johannes Vermeer a unique 
literary bridge between the 
insights of art historians and our 
own experience of these elegant 
and provocative paintings, images 
of which will appear in the book 
and will be projected on screen 
during the reading. 

Free Admission 


| FLEMING] 







MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE AGE OF ADALINE: An immortal Blake Lively 




EX MACHINA: Writer Alex Garland (TTie Beach) 

Vikander). With Oscar Isaac. (108 min. R. Roxy) 
THE WATER DIVINER: Russell Crowe directed this 

(10 min! R. Roxy) * * * 


FOCUS*** Will Smith plays a veteran con artist 

With Rodrigo Santoro and BD Wong. (104 min, R; 
reviewed by M.H. 3/4) 

FURIOUS 7 ***1/2 How did the thrill-seeking 


Johnson. (137 min. PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 4/8) 
GET HARD** Screenwriter Etan Cohen (Tropic 

With Craig T. Nelson and Alison Brie. (100 min, R; 
reviewed by R.K. 4/1) 



Home Sweet Own 

Have you considered homeownership? Perhaps we can help. We're 
VHFA, a locally based non-profit offering Vermonters low-interest loans, 
closing cost assistance and the ability to choose a local lender. 


NOW PLAYING 


71 ****1/2 In this acclaimed historical thriller. 

directorial debut. (99 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 4/8) 
AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood. With Sienna Miller and Kyle 
Gallner. (132 min, R; reviewed by R.K.1/14) 

CHILD 44** Stalin's Soviet Union is the setting for 

star. Daniel Espinosa (Safe House) directed. (137 
CINDERELLA*** Cate Blanchett gets to step 

star. (112 min. PG: reviewed by M.H. 3/18) 

DANNY COLLINS*** An aging rock star who's 

and directed. (106 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 4/15) 

THE DIVERGENT SERIES: INSURGENT** Tris 

Winslet. Robert Schwentke (R.I.P.D.) directed. (119 


ratings 


'kit = could've been worse. 


* = smarter than the average bear 




JUPITER ASCENDING*** Andy and Lana 


THE LONGEST RIDE*l/2 In yet another tissue- 


MONKEY KINGDOM ***1/2 this Disney nature 

(Earth) directed. (81 min. G) 

PAUL BLART: MALL COP 2 1/2* The would-be 

Guidance) directed. (94 min. PG) 

TRUE STORY **1/2 A disgraced reporter (Jonah 

reviewed by M.H. 4/22) 

UNFRIENDED*** In this found-cyber-footage 




To learn more call 800-339-5866 
or visit us at www.vhfa.org. 



vfcrfa 



Wednesday, April 29, ArtsRIot. 400 Pine St.. Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $5 donation. 
Goats are the world’s most common meat source, valued for their relatively 
inexpensive upkeep, resilience and adaptability. Join a panel of local experts 
for a lively discussion on the potential these bleating babies represent for 
Vermont's food system and evolving agricultural landscape. 


eta? 

Market 



EVENTS. MENUS S MORE: VERMONTRESTAURANTWEEK.COM 


movies 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waltsfleld, 496- 


THE SAVOY THEATER 




BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 

Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 




ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 4300, Essex, 879-6S43, 

Get Hard 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 


MAJESTIC 10 

>90 Boxwood St. (Maple Tree Place, Talt 

Get Hard 

Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 

Get Hard 

Ttie Longest Ride 

Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 


Child 44 
Danny Collins 

Paul Blart- Mall Cop 2 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 




Paul Blart Mall Cop 2 
frlday 24 — thursday 30 


While We're Young 


Paul Blart: Mall Cop 2 

What We Do in the Shadows 
While We're Young 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main St. Barre, 479-9621, 

Home {2D & 3D) 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


While We're Young 
Wild Tales 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Wednesday 22 — thursday 23 

Paul Blart Mall Cop 2 
While We're Young 

friday 24 — thursday 30 


frlday 24 — Sunday 26 


Get Hard 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 






MOVIE CUPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 







CVMC CARE 



We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University "/Vermont health network 


vef 


ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VI EWS 


More movies! 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 



This week I'm watching: CON AIR 

Good filmmaking sometimes shows up in unexpected places. Upon closer 
examination, the 1997 action film Con Air turns out to be a small masterpiece 
of lean storytelling and smart stylistic choices. 


In this feature, published every Saturday on Live Culture. I writi 
currently watching, and connect them to film history and art 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 
Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development as 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master’s in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

LeArtA. more/ 


800.654.2206 Pf SAINT MICHAEL'S 

| smcvt.edu/psych T B f fni 1 Ff.F 

| psychOsmcvt.edu graduate programs 



fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 


EDIEEVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 





NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



BIKES .„B CARS 


"Pardon me, but I couldn’t help noticing how well-behaved your children 
are — do you mind asking me asking which medications they're on?” 


Firebuggery 

Verlin Sexton, 48, told authorities investi- 
gating a fire that destroyed his garage and 
damaged his house in Fremont, Ohio, that 
it started while he was using spray paint 
and a lighter as a torch to kill a mouse. He 
also said he went to the garage to smoke, 
noticed black smoke filling the garage and 
saw flames in the corner, so he ran to get 
a pan of water; when he returned, the fire 
was out of control. Then he said he saw 
flames in boxes and tried to kick the fire 
out, but it spread. He was charged with 
intentionally setting the fire. (Fremont’s 
News-Gazette) 

Scott Kemery, 44, told authorities 
investigating a car fire in Eastport, N.Y., 
that he believed his rental car was filled 
with bedbugs, so he 
doused the interior 
with rubbing alcohol. 

Confident it worked, 
he got back in the car 
and lit a cigarette, 
igniting the alcohol. 

He fled the vehicle 
but suffered first- 
and second-degree 
burns. The rental car 
was destroyed, and 
intense heat from 
the fire badly dam- 
aged two other cars. 

( Newsday ) 

Mohammed Almarri, 21, illegally entered 
his neighbor’s apartment in Tampa, Fla., 
forced the owner to retreat to his 30th- 
floor balcony, put the owner’s wallet 
in a microwave oven and turned it on, 
according to fire officials who responded 
to a report of a fire and a man trapped on 
a high-rise balcony. The victim told them 
Almarri also took the victim's collection of 
lighters, piled them on the floor next to a 
small electric heater and turned the heater 
on. No fire was found, but Almarri was 
charged with first-degree arson. (Tampa 
Bay Times) 

Tourist Traps 

Now that affluent Chinese have become 
big-spending travelers, the China Na- 
tional Tourist Administration announced 
it would document “uncivilized” behavior 
by travelers abroad who have "tarnished” 
China's image and need to “learn a les- 
son.’’ Inappropriate behavior includes 
violating customs, destroying public 
infrastructure and historic sites, causing 
disturbances on public transport, and 
participating in gambling and prostitu- 
tion. The agency said it would compile re- 
ports from local tourism bureaus, media 
reports and the general public and keep 
records for up to two years. It didn’t spec- 
ify the nature of any punishment. In Feb- 
ruary, Thai authorities issued thousands 
of Chinese-language etiquette manuals 


after Chinese tourists were caught drying 
underwear at a temple, kicking a bell at a 
sacred shrine and washing their feet in a 
public restroom. (Reuters) 

Orthographical Follies 

When the Minnesota Department of 
Transportation replaced signs marking 
the town of Lindstrom, it removed the 
umlaut, twin dots over the “o.” It subse- 
quently rejected town officials’ request 
to restore the umlaut, citing a rule that 
names in road signs contain only stan- 
dard letters. The town said the umlaut 
honors its Swedish roots and had been 
on the signs until 2012, when the state 
removed them for road construction. Gov. 
Mark Dayton intervened, calling the rule 
"nonsensical” and ordering the umlauts 
restored immedi- 
ately, “even if I have 
to drive to Lindstrom 
and paint the um- 
lauts on the city limit 
signs myself.” (New 
York Times) 

Profit Center 

The Transportation 
Security Admin- 
istration last year 
collected almost 
$675,000 in loose 
change left behind by 
travelers at security 
checkpoints. According to TSA figures, 
that amount is up from $638,000 the year 
before. Travelers at New York’s John F. 
Kennedy International Airport left the 
most change, $43,000. Overall, the agency 
has collected $3.5 million in loose change 
since 2008. (Time) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Aaron Anthony Doney, 19, an inmate at 
Montana’s Cascade County Detention 
Center, was charged with possession of a 
deadly weapon after he reportedly sharp- 
ened a plastic spork. (Great Falls Tribune) 

Vehicular Follies 

Investigators concluded that Elizabeth 
Rachel Dove, 23, was using her phone to 
record a video of her son in the backseat 
of her vehicle when she hit and injured 
three high-school students in a crosswalk 
in Gresham, Ore. “holding the phone with 
her left hand and was making gestures 
with her right hand,” then there is a 
six-second video of the phone bounc- 
ing on the front passenger seat and “a 
child crying in the background,’’ Deputy 
District Attorney Annamarie Shoen wrote 
in a court document, which added that 
when the teens entered the crosswalk. 
Dove “appears to have had no hands 
on the steering wheel.” A police officer 
determined that Dove hit the victims 1.42 
seconds after the video ended. (Portland’s 
KATU-TV) 


THAI AUTHORITIES 
ISSUED THOUSANDS 
OF ETIQUETTE MANUALS 

AFTER CHINESE TOURISTS 
WERE CAUGHT DRYING 
UNDERWEAR ATATEMPLE. 



fun stuff 




RED MEAT 


emwoes. 


DEEP DARK PEARS 


TOktW DURING FINALS, 


by TOM TOMORROW 


AND I FIND OUT \'\IE BEW 
SIGNED UP FOR ft CLASS 

THAT IWE MM Mm Ot. 





re rare phases in every Taurus's 
life cycle when ironclad stability 
becomes a liability. Cruising along in 
a smooth groove threatens to devolve 
into clunking along in a gutless 
rut Now is such a phase. As of this 
moment, it is healthy for you to seek 
out splashes of unpredictability. 
Wisdom is most likely to grow from 
uncertainty. Joy will emerge from an 
eagerness to treasure the unknown. 


ARIES (March 21 -April 19): If you're stumped 
about what present to give someone for a 
special occasion, you might buy him or her 
a gift card. Its a piece of plastic that can 
be used as cash to buy stuff at a store. The 
problem is, a lot of people neglect to redeem 
their gift cards. They leave them in drawers 
and forget about them. Financial experts say 
there are currently billions of dollars going 
to waste on unredeemed gift cards. This is 
your metaphor of the moment, Aries. Are 
there any resources you're not using? Any 
advantages you're not capitalizing on? Any 
assets you’re ignoring? If so, fix the problem. 


current astrological omens. Cancerian, you'd 
be wise to do an audit and reassessment of 
your own LAMEST EXCUSE. I suspect you 
now have insight about it that you've never 
had before. I also think you have more power 
than usual to at least partially dismantle it. 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): If you were a sup- 
porting character in a popular TV drama, the 
producers would be cooking up a spin-off 
show with you in a starring role. If you were 
in an indie rock band, you'd be ready to 
move from performing at 300-seat venues 
to clubs with an audience capacity of 2,000. 
If you have always been just an average 
egocentric romantic like the rest of us. you 
might be on the verge of becoming a legend 


suspect you're ready to rise to the next level. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Free at last! Free 
at last! Thanks to the Lord of the Universe 
or the Flying Spaghetti Monster or a burst 
of crazy good luck, you are free at last! You 
are free from the burden that made you say 

temptation to rent, lease 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): It will soon 
be that time when you are halfway between 
your last birthday and your next birthday. 
I invite you to make this a special occasion. 
Maybe you can call it your anti-birthday 
or unbirthday. How to celebrate? Here are 
some ideas: 1. Imagine who you would be if 
you were the opposite of yourself. 2. Write 
a list of all the qualities you don't possess 
and the things you 




1. Try ti 


i through the eyes of people who are 
unlike you. 4. Extend a warm welcome to 
the shadowy, unripe, marginal parts of your 
psyche that you have a hard time accept- 
ing, let alone loving. 5. Any other ways you 
can think of to celebrate your anti-birthday? 


free from the m 




bright greenery. But I refrain, because they 
are poison oak. One touch would cause my 
skin to break out in an inflamed rash that 
would last for days. I encourage you, too, to 
forgo contact with any influence in your own 
sphere that is metaphorically equivalent 
to the alluring leaves of the poison oak. 


da Vinci had skills in many fields, ranging 
from botany to engineering to cartography, 
but he is best known as a painter. And yet 
in his 67 years on the planet he finished fewer 
than 40 paintings. He worked at a very grad- 
ual pace. The ‘‘Mona Lisa" took him 14 years! 
That'S the kind of deliberate approach I'd like 
to see you experiment with in the coming 
weeks, Aquarius. Just for a while, see what 
it's like to turn down your levels of speed and 
intensity. Have you heard of the Slow Food 
Movement? Have you read Carl Honore's book 
In Praise of Slowness? Do you know about 
Slow Travel. Slow Media and Slow Fashion? 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): N 
don't scrimp on the use of the F-bomb. Actors 
in The Wolf of Wall Street spat it out 569 
times. The word-that-rhymes-with-duck 
was heard 326 times in End of Watch, while 
Brooklyn's Finest racked up 270 and This Is 
the End erupted with an even 200. But this 
colorful word hasn't always been so promi- 
nent a feature. Before 1967, no actor had ever 
uttered it on-screen. That year, Marianne 
Faithfull let it fly in the film I’ll Never Forget ™ 
What's’/sname. In the coming weeks. Pisces, I g 
invite you to break a taboo that's maybe not g 
as monumental as Faithfull's quantum leap w 
but still fabulously fun and energizing. Be a 3 
liberator! End the repression! Release the 3 
blocked vitality! 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 







SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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Bl. AWESOME 


LOOKING TO ADO MORE 

FUNNY, LOYAL, ADVENTUROUS AND 


each other, right? © RetrotatZgrl, 29.Q 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 




MUST LOVE MOPPETS 


WoMEN ,^WEN 

GROOVY SUNSHINE LOVER 


GODDESSES NEVER AGE 


LOOKING FOR AN HONEST MAN 

as that! star195S. 59.0 
LIVE FOR THE MOMENT 

BEACH BUM IN VERMONT? 

1 sillywsoul. 55,0 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


HERE AND NOW 

me, then who? Hellolstime. 64.0 

OUTDOORSY. ARTISTIC, GARDENING 
DOMESTIC GODDESS 


ACTIVE, ATTRACTIVE. ATTENTIVE 

new skills. Walk beside the lake. Hike the 
Green Mountains. VTTrekker2015, 62.C] 


WHITE FIRE OF THE STARS 

CONSISTENT. HARD-HEADED AND 
FRIENDLY 


PRETTY. SWEET. OUTGOING. HONEST. 

more, foryouilookl, 54,0 


FLEXIBLE. FUNNY AND READY 

together. EllieHeart. 63.0 


ECLECTIC. HEALTHY. INDEPENDENT 

le. HeavenlyVT. 61.0 


MEM 


and belly laugh. ManRN, 35.0 
COUNTRY BOY/CITY BOY 


I WAS OLDER THEN... 

;. PLAW46. 64.0 


ONE ORGASM A DAY IS LIFE 


PEN PAL FIRST. THEN WE SEE 

ADVENTURESOME WOODSWOMAN, 
PLEASE APPLY! 


invasion of the Daleks. Straxl2 28.0 
FLORIDA AND VERMONT WATER LOVER 

HIGH-TECH LUDDITE 

on your 'wish list*? Chugach. 55.0 
PHILOSOPHER. LOVER. DIPLOMAT 

my friends. Naturalmystic55555. 23.0 

BURLINGTON'S MOST EUGIBLE 
BACHELOR 


K. PASSIONATE FRIEND 


GOOD TIMES. LADIES ;-) 

Very laid-back. Just looking for FWB 

the wild side. eightmush69, 25.0 
OUTDOORS LOVER 




NATIVE TEXAN FROM VERMONT 

Richard. LoneStarVermonter. 61.0 


MEMtokii^MEN 




loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
DOWN TO EARTH 

do the dating thing again, na, 54,0 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


WoMLM 


MEN 




RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 

LONELY OIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 



POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 

I'matall. handsome butch in a stable 


w. 32.0 


SUB SLUT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


I WANT YOU TO FEEL 

HAPPILY MARRIED. LOVE SEX. 

PLAYFUL. CURIOUS AND SEARCHING 

in all aspects, © LadyS91. 23.C1 
TAKE A SWING IN HAMMOCK 


Bl CURIOUS AND LOOKING 

encounter for J/0 or B/J. Safe sex 




LOOKING FOR ANYTHING 

looking for ANYTHING: Ido not care. 

do well. Naturalmystic5555. 23,0 
WANTED: PARTNER IN CRIME 

SIT ON MY FACE? EXPERIMENT! 


Apply here. Makeshift 22.0 


DO YOU WANT PASSION AGAIN? 

HIGH ENERGY FOR YOU 

NEXUS-BOUND LOVER 


LOVE SEX WITH SEXY WOMEN 

EXPLORING BOUNDARIES AND LIMITS 


emwthic. Alrtic^piUUsUSsa * 


FUN FOR THREE 

6.28.0 


ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

FUN TIMES 

not sure, but want to try. DD-free and 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
"SEX-FRIENDS" 




HOT. SEXY. FUN TO COME 


CASUAL AND PREFERABLY ONGOING 


us. you'll like us. NaughtyinVT. 54.0 
HOTWIFE 


IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

I have been married for more than 20 years, s 
attracted to my wife anymore. Quite frankly, I don't think she 
is pretty. She has been an amazing wife and mother to our 
children — going above and beyond, as I traveled a lot in my 
job and she took care of our home and kids. Everything was 
always nice, and now we have these amazing kids and it's 
really all because of her. But I just don't think she's pretty at 
all anymore. What do I do? How do I approach this with her? 

3lOW, 

Not Attracted to My Wife Anymore 


Whoa. Quite frankly, I'm appalled by your statement that 
your wife is just not "pretty" anymore. Sounds like its time 
for a reality check. 

Being with someone for decades is bound to test 
compatibility and attraction. When you first met, everything 
was so new — and that was part of the allure. As time passes 
and people age. bodies change, But the love you cultivated 
should be able to stand the test of time. Let's look at what's 
likely happening and what you can do about it. 

Our culture is saturated with unrealistic images and 
ideas of bodies and beauty, particularly for women, it's hard 
not to be influenced by media that objectify women, but it’s 
important that you don't hold your wife to this impossible 
standard. For starters, it seems like you need to adjust your 
expectations — and your attitude. 

Al I aspects of who we are evolve and change over 
time — not just our looks. And attraction is about more 
than appearances; it's about intellectual and emotional 
connection, too. You say you traveled a lot. How much time 
have you spent getting to know your wife lately? When 
did you last discuss each others interests, passions and 
dreams? If you've lost touch, its time to rediscover each 

Listen, she may have stretch marks or laugh lines, but 
those are signs of life well lived. She has those stretch 
marks because she birthed your kids! Those lines are from 
all the happy and stressful and exciting moments in her life. 
These should be celebrated, not judged. Besides, when was 
the last timeyou looked in the mirror? You think you look 
like you did 20 years ago? Sorry, but you don't. And maybe 
she's noticed, too. 

Do not tell your wife you don't think she's pretty. Unless 
you want to push her away completely or sleep on the couch 
for the rest of your life, you can't possibly get away with a 
statement like that. I'm even having trouble dealing with it. 
You say she took such good care of your home and family. 
You attribute the amazing qualities of your kids to her. Isn’t 
that beautiful? 

She deserves some spoiling and romancing after all she 
has done. If you give her some positive attention, it will help 
her feel good about herself — and feeling good contributes 
to looking good. And guess what? It will help her to feel good 
about you. 

QiwM, 

^ „ Athena 

Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


IT BEGAN IN FALL 




VTCLIMBER 

Netflix with. If you're still single, find me. When: 
personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912894 
SHAW'S, HORSES AND A BEAUTIFUL SMILE 

Friday, April 10, 2015. Where: Shaw's checkout 
line, Willi ston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912893 

FALLING FOR YOU 

more. When: Saturday, March 21, 2015. Where: 
Metronome. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912892 

WAYLON SPEED CONCERT 4/12/15 

Where: Nectar's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912891 
MONTPELIER RITE AID ASST. MANAGER 

Rite Aid. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912889 
BEAUTIFUL BLONDE AT HABITAT RESTORE 

Restore. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912888 


iSPb v 


■ ■ W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


fists. One says "king." the other sort of looked 
like lion, but I couldn't make it out Single? 

When: Wednesday. April 1, 201S. Where: Red 
Hen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912887 

EMOTIVE EMOTICONS 

friend. Let's go back, way back, and find the 

Wednesday, April 8, 2015. Where: friend request 
sent. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912886 

SHERPA KITCHEN 2 P.M. 

Kitchen. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091288S 
2013 HANNAFORD. NORTH AVE 

North Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912884 
LADY LAMB THE BEEKEEPER SHOW 




SMILEY EYES 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912881 






FLIGHT FROM NEWARK TO BTV 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912875 
SKATELAND GUY 


MY SHELL 

everywhere. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912882 
JP'S FRIDAY NIGHT 

Where: JP'S Pub. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912880 
BLONDE. GOODWILL. SOUTH BURLINGTON 


PASSOVER SECTION OF SHAW'S 

Chevy. When: Friday. April 3. 2015. Where: 
Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912878 

When: Thursday. April 2. 2015. W 


When: Wednesday. April 1. 201S. Where: New 
Moon Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912876 


Skateland. Yc 




COFFEE AND ICE CREAM 

Where: online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912872 


CROCODILE MAN 

concert. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912871 
YOUR FIRST FT 


n: Monday, March 23. 2 ( 


CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 



Flavor Junkie? 


Do you have opinionated tastebuds? Are you 18 or older and love trying new things? 

Put your senses to work trying innovative food and beverage products 
for the Keurig Green Mountain Sensory Test Center. Sessions happen weekly 
in Waterbury Center and only take 30-45 minutes. Plus, receive rewards each 
time you visit. (Amazon gift cards and local area discounts!) 

Just tell us what you — and your super-keen senses — think. 


Sign up today, and tell your friends! 

Contact us at sensory.testcenter@keurig.c 
or 802-882-2500. 


KEURIG 





STUCK in* 
VERMONTf 

I JHB LOVIN’ II! 


&PRIL 22, 201 5- . 

s “" d,, ”dV V „"S™«- 

r.r-i."-'---"-'*- 

a ||.star cast. 


THIS IS ONLY A TEST 


GYT 


GET YOURSELF TESTED) 


CONFIDENTIAL & AFFORDABLE STD TESTING 

AVAILABLE AT 1 1 HEALTH CENTERS JN VT 


Planned 

Parenthood* 

of Northern New England 


Make an appointment: 

1 - 877 - 833-7758 

http://bit.ly/ppgyt 

Brought to you in part by Sustain Condoms, 
supporting STD education and testing at 
PPNNE. 




FREE $25 GIFT CARD 

with Delivery of Mulch and Soil 

Order must be placed by 4/30 

Delivery must be accepted by 5/8 

Mixed deliveries available 

Minimum delivery required 

Schedule fills up quickly. 

Let us help you place your order, TODAY! 


GARDENER^ 

SUPPLY COMPANY U 


472 Marshall Ave, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
128 Intervale Rd, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
Sunday-Saturday 9am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 




